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THE MONTH 


CLXXIV. DECEMBER, 1939 No. 906 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The New Encyclical 

IUS XII’s first Encyclical was issued for the feast of 

Christ the King. It is an earnest and moving docu- 

ment, charged as it is with a deep sense of the human 
folly and villainy that have led to war, and haunted by the 
sad awareness of how far modern civilization has drifted away 
from the law of God. The Church Times finds the Encycli- 
cal ‘‘dignified but rather pathetic.’’ Why pathetic, except in 
the sense that those most in need of the sound principles it 
enunciates, are scarcely likely to give it the close attention that 
it demands? And yet it is ‘‘pathetic’’ as many of Christ’s 
utterances were tinged with pathos because they were to fall 
like the proverbial seed on stony soil. ‘‘If only thou hadst 
known the things that are to thy peace . . . but now they are 
hidden from thine eyes’’—this is one motif of the Encyclical, 
as it was of the New Testament. But other motifs are in evi- 
dence, over and above the acute analysis of present discontents 
and the regret for man’s present disregard of God. There is 
expressed the consciousness of the Pontiff’s duty ‘‘to direct 
men’s minds and hearts, where good will is still to be found 
among them, towards Him who alone can bring salvation to 
mankind. His hand, merciful and almighty, can check the 
raging of this tempest. His truth, His love can enlighten the 
understanding and kindle the resolve of those many who are 
now tossed upon the waves of error, the tide of reckless self- 
love, the waves of animosity and strife. They must be brought 
back, they must be formed anew, to the holy pattern and spirit 
of Jesus Christ.’’ There is a motif of hope that the very trials 
and hardships of to-day may bring men back to healthy think- 
ing and a proper respect for God’s commandments. ‘‘The 
present difficulties and distresses are so striking an argument 
for the Christian philosophy, that they may well point men’s 
minds towards the truth as nothing else would’’: for these 
are the direct result of that ‘‘sink of doctrines which repu- 
diated the Christian name.’’ Finally the Holy Father voices 
a fervent appeal to Catholics to strengthen their faith and to 
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intensify a neighbourly zeal and charity, to dedicate them- 
selves anew and with increased sincerity to the person and the 
cause of Christ. ‘‘The only means,’’ he assures them, ‘‘by 
which men can be brought back into the way of salvation are 
reverence for Christ on His kingly throne, recognition of His 
kingly rights, and the restoration both of the individual and 
society to the obedience which they owe to the law of Chris- 
tian truth and charity.”’ 


The Present Crisis 


HE Encyclical has naturally a special reference to pre- 

sent affairs. The Pope brings into high relief two 
serious errors which have made peace among nations ‘“‘pre- 
carious, uncertain and well-nigh impossible.’’ What he in- 
sists upon is familiar enough, but it is presented here with an 
added clarity and authority. The first of these errors which 
rears its ugly head in excessive nationalism, is the losing sight 
of that sense of kinship and mutual respect which ought to 
hold all men closely united. Such a sense should spring from 
the realization of their common human origin, their common 
possession of mind and reason, and their common share in 
the Redemption. The Holy Father’s emphasis upon this 
unity in no way does violence to differences in national char- 
acter, which retain their place and worth. The Church, he 
would have us remember, aims at unity, ‘‘a unity determined 
and kept alive by that supernatural love which should be 
actuating everybody’’; she does riot envisage ‘‘a uniformity 
which would only be external in its effects, and would cramp 
the natural tendencies of the nations concerned.’’ Every 
nation, he would insist, has its own genius, its own qualities, 
springing from the roots of its own being. ‘‘The wise de- 
velopment, the encouragement within limits, of that genius 
and those qualities, does no harm, and if a nation cares to take 
precautions, to lay down rules, for that end, it has the 
Church’s approval. She is mother enough to befriend such 
projects with her prayers, so long as all is done without pre- 
judice to those duties which the common origin and the com- 
mon destiny of the whole human race impose upon us.’’ How 
admirably is expressed here the balance between the natural 
claims of peoples to lead and develop their own lives and that 
higher duty, incumbent upon them all, of mutual tolerance, 
respect and co-operation! How far removed such doctrine is 
from the Utopian fancies of so-called progressive thinkers 
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who would build up overnight a Universal State of Europe 
with little appreciation of the component parts, doomed to 
inevitable failure because of that very lack of appreciation ! 
And yet how severely does it condemn modern national ex- 
cess, wherever it reveal itself in injustice and aggression—and 
particularly that most ruthless form of it with its arrogant 
cult of blood and race! 


An Overdose of State 


HE second error treated in the Encyclical has its roots 

in that spirit of secularism which attempted originally to 
emancipate public and even private life from all allegiance to 
the Church and the divine law, and has culminated in the un- 
due and, in certain countries, the almost complete subordina- 
tion of the individual to the State. The divine authority once 
set aside, the civil power considers itself to be unfettered and 
supreme. ‘*‘Thus voted into the privileges of Omnipotence, 
it treats the State or the general body of citizens as the end to 
which all human actions must tend and the rule by which all 
legal and moral questions must be judged.’ The evil results 
of this attitude are sufficiently obvious: men come to be 
looked upon simply and solely as members of a group; the 
fact that each of them has a personal purpose in life is ignored. 
Fortunately, these consequences are still to some extent tem- 
pered by ‘‘the habit of Christian living handed down by their 
ancestors through the centuries’? which ‘thas shaped the 
fashion of men’s minds, and struck deeper roots in them than 
they knew.’ But this view of the State exercises a harmful 
influence also on relations between countries. ‘‘ Whoever con- 
siders the State,’’ the Holy Father categorically asserts, ‘‘to 
be the end towards which all is directed, to which all must 
bow, is of necessity an enemy and an obstacle to all true and 
lasting progress among the nations.’’ A Government whose 
word is law at home without reference to rights and principles, 
is scarcely likely to conform to international obligations when 
these no longer suit its interests. Peace is not possible with- 
out international law and mutual confidence. Treaties must 
be observed, though there should be at the same time some 
machinery for their revision according to changing needs and 
altered circumstances. But it is a totally different thing, con- 
cludes the Sovereign Pontiff with clear reference to to-day, 
“to regard all signed pacts as written in water, assuming to 
oneself the tacit right of breaking them at one’s own discre- 
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tion, whenever self-interest demands it, without consulting 
or having any regard for the other contracting party. Such 
behaviour can only deprive nations of the spirit of confidence 
which ought to exist between them; it is utterly subversive of 
the natural order, and leaves nations and peoples severed from 
one another by deep rivers of distrust.’’ 


Remember Poland 


NLY two countries are mentioned explicitly in the Papal 

Letter: Italy, which is greeted with warm congratula- 
tion because of the ‘‘peace of Christ’’ restored to it since the 
Lateran Treaty, and Poland, with whose cruel sufferings a 
heart-felt sympathy is expressed. ‘‘Poland,’’ we read, ‘‘im- 
perishably crowned in the pages of history by the long record 
of her loyalty to the Church and her services to Christian 
civilization, should claim from all eyes a brotherly, a human 
tear. She puts her trust in that Virgin Mother of God who 
is the Help of Christians, and waits for the day when peace 
and justice will be restored, the day when she will be allowed 
at last to emerge, unharmed, from the waves that have en- 
gulfed her.’’ A recent statement of the Catholic hierarchy 
in the United States, after quoting these noble words of Pius 
XII, expresses the sympathy of American Catholics with the 
Poles who ‘‘stood at the outpost of Christian Europe to bear 
witness to, and to defend the Cross,’’ and adds that ‘‘Poland’s 
faith, which Divine Providence wills to be more lustrous in 
storm and tempest, looks confidently to the approaching 
Easter morn of peace in justice and charity.’’ It is neces- 
sary to stress these declarations because there is a tendency, 
even in some Catholic circles, to soft-pedal the Polish motif in 
this war and to be over-awed by the practical difficulties which 
seem to stand in the way of a Polish restoration. But some 
such restoration there must and will be, however serious the 
practical difficulties. Otherwise, we should not have honoured 
our bond to that country, so wantonly and so cruelly invaded. 
Pacifists and others argue at times that the Polish Republic 
was part of the Versailles settlement, and that its existence 
was a continuous injustice to Germany. May we remind them 
that European history did not commence in 1919 and that, in 
whatever other manner the Peace Treaties may have been un- 
satisfactory, they did redress one of the most shameful in- 
justices of modern history—the partition of Poland. 
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Catholic Opinion in the U.S.A. 


ATHOLICS here are naturally keen to gather the judg- 

ments of American Catholics on the present struggle. 
Our own verdict is that while this war is gravely to be re- 
gretted, it was unavoidable because of Nazi aggressiveness 
and, in particular, owing to the thoroughly unjustifiable at- 
tack on Poland. That invasion was the first step in the war, 
and it has stigmatized the Germans as unjust aggressors. It 
comes, therefore, somewhat as a surprise to learn that certain 
American Catholic papers do not share this view. There is, 
undoubtedly, a general sympathy throughout the U.S.A. 
with Britain and France, but an equally widespread desire to 
preserve American neutrality. This desire is natural and, 
of course, correct: and there is sound justification for the 
American thesis that Europe is a most quarrelsome and war- 
like place. An American publicist has made a list of forty- 
eight wars, revolutions, rebellions and insurrections involv- 
ing the Powers of Europe from 1793 to 1901. Multiply that 
by ten or perhaps twenty, is the comment of The Catholic 
World, and you have the history of Europe. We in Europe 
would do well to strike our breasts and mutter a penitential 
nostra culpa. However, the history of Europe is not quite as 
simple as that, and we would like to differ, in all courtesy, 
from the interpretation which that review gives to the present 
war. May we remark that The Catholic World is a long- 
established and valuable periodical, and we have the greatest 
esteem both for its editor and the quality of its articles. But 
we must disagree with the statement in the November 
Editorial that the war is merely a question of ‘‘land-grab- 
bing,’’ and that England did hers in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries whereas Hitler is doing his in the twentieth. 
“If England had been less rapacious, or if she were now less 
tenacious, the savagery and the rapacity of Hitler would never 
have had a chance to work.’’ Herr Hitler, be it remembered, 
has made no territorial claims upon either Britain or France 
save that of the return of former German colonies: indeed, 
he had many times explicitly asserted that he had no such 
claims to make. ‘‘All other considerations,’’ we read, 
‘Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland—are only blinds.’’ Surely, 
if that were true, it would be to England’s advantage to let 
Germany have her way with Poland as Herr Hitler always 
believed she would, and to say in effect: ‘‘Create what 
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Lebensraum you like in Central Europe, and we will stick 
to our own Lebensraum overseas.’’ Finally, the editor’s sum- 
mary asserts that “‘it is not a holy war. It is at best a very 
dubious war. I will even venture to say that it is a war 
unjustifiable in the light of the rules laid down by eminent 
Catholic moralists.”’ 


A Study of Neutrality 

HE verdict and arguments of The Catholic World find 
yen counterbalance in an excellent article by Father 
Albert Muller in the Belgian review, La Vie Economique et 
Sociale (November 15th). Father Muller is Professor of Inter- 
national Law at the Institut Supérieur de Commerce in Ant- 
werp and a recognized exponent of Catholic thought on inter- 
national questions. His article concerns the moral issues in- 
volved in the neutral position of his country. After noting 
that the principle of non-intervention which, in the words of 
Metternich, is invoked by burglars against policemen and by 
incendiaries against the fire-brigade, was condemned by Pius 
IX in the ‘‘Syllabus Errorum,”’ he considers that Belgium’s 
attitude is correct. His reason is not, however, that the issues 
at stake are not his country’s concern. Intervention, he ar- 
gues, may become a duty both in justice and charity. Justice 
cannot demand that Belgium take part in the war since it is 
bound by no treaty obligation either to Poland or to the 
Western Powers, which would call for any such intervention. 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations is not 
in question, firstly because Britain and France acted on their 
own initiative in declaring a state of war, and secondly, be- 
cause Belgium associated herself in July, 1938, with the other 
Oslo Powers in the judgment that League sanctions were of 
a non-obligatory character. Charity cannot force Belgium to 
take up arms since the consequences to herself would 
thoroughly outweigh the assistance she could bring to others. 
Nevertheless, Father Muller’s verdict would seem to be that, 
were Belgium strong enough, and were there a more favour- 
able balance between capacity to help and the losses she might 
incur, it would be her duty to intervene on the side of the 
Western Powers. The German invasion of Poland was, he 
insists, an act of unwarranted aggression. By intervening on 
Poland’s behalf, Britain and France fulfilled un incontestable 
devoir de solidarité, and their action was completely justified. 
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It was no mere question of political rivalry : far higher values 
are at stake, upon which depends the maintenance or ruin of 
civilization. The ultimate question is whether force or law 
is to be the norm of international dealing. 


Can Thought be Neutral? 


BVIOUSLY, contends Father Muller, her neutral posi- 
O)iior imposes certain obligations upon Belgium. But 
does this mean that Belgian Catholics are, or can be, disin- 
terested? Can they have recourse to the shabby plea, in- 
voked too often by Englishmen during the Spanish civil war, 
that it is six of one and half a dozen of the other? They can 
scarcely whitewash the German attack upon the Poles, and 
consequently, to provide the necessary half a dozen on the 
other side, they will have to blacken the motives of the 
Western Powers: idealism must, of course, be discounted, 
and the claim to uphold right against might be regarded as a 
propaganda sham. Such an attitude Father Muller pillories 
as both false and unreal. It is true—and this he considers 
their chief defect—that the Allies do not envisage the super- 
natural aspect of things and that, accordingly, it is better 
not to speak of a crusade. But this will not prevent men 
realizing that the moral values these Powers are defending 
—the primacy of law over force, treaty obligations, and re- 
spect for human worth and liberty, and for international jus- 
tice—are the very principles defended by Pius XI against 
the errors of Nazi-ism and Bolshevism. Finally, he asks, can 
the Church be said to have no special interest in a war which 
has already forced eight million Catholics and Uniats under 
the Soviet yoke and has brought Bolshevism very near to the 
Baltic States and as far south as the frontiers of Hungary. 
It would be as easy to say that the Church was not interested 
in the Christian victories of Lepanto and Vienna which are 
actually commemorated in her Liturgy. 


Migrations in North-Eastern Europe 


HE dearth of direct news, and our preoccupation with 
the war, may cause us to forget the terrible plight of 
the Poles. Their eastern provinces are being ruthlessly 
sovietized, gentry and clergy murdered, the peasantry op- 
pressed. In the German occupied territory Poles are being 
evicted from the homes which they and their ancestors have 
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possessed for centuries—under shameful conditions of dis- 
possession. According to a statement of the Polish Press 
Bureau in London, it is the German intention to expel all 
Poles from the provinces of Pomerania, Posen and Polish 
Silesia (the number involved would be more than five mil- 
lion) and to settle in their place Germans evacuated from the 
Baltic States, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, South Tyrol, etc. 
In addition, the Polish population of the Lublin district will 
have to make way for a million Jews from Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and a further million and a half from 
that part of Poland now in German hands. How far this 
scheme could be, or will be, carried through, is uncertain. 
It is, however, already launched, and there is little need to 
point to the appalling suffering that will be inflicted by it. 
The scheme would drive all Poles into the central provinces, 
already overpopulated in relation to their resources, and the 
new immigrants would arrive there, practically penniless and 
with the fewest possible personal belongings. Meanwhile, 
Germans from the Baltic States are arriving in Poland, the 
young with a certain enthusiasm, the older folk with heavy 
hearts. They were persuaded to do so, partly by dread of 
Soviet penetration to the Baltic, and in part also by an un- 
willingness to cut themselves completely adrift from German 
associations as they would have been forced to do had they 
remained. For, now that the German minority in that region 
is officially evacuated, German schools, churches and other 
institutions must automatically cease to exist. 


Balkan Activity 

T the moment the Balkan countries are the scene of in- 
Foe commercial and diplomatic activity. The interests 
of Britain and France face those of Germany, while the es- 
trangement of Italy from its Axis partner and the outspoken 
antagonism of the Italian Press to Russia, indicate that Italy 
intends to exercise a strong influence there—a task which is 
greatly favoured by her neutral status. Italo-Jugoslav rela- 
tions have improved out of all recognition in recent years: 
for nearly twenty years Hungary has tended to look south- 
wards towards Rome for an ally and a defender: a détente 
between Greece and Italy is noticeable in their latest exchange 
of letters and in the withdrawal of troops from both sides 
of the Graeco-Albanian frontier. Add to these factors an im- 
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provement in Italo-Turkish feeling and it becomes obvious 
that the formation of a Balkan bloc with Italian sympathy 
and eventual support is a not improbable event. The bloc 
would be neutral in character, would provide a bulwark 
against Soviet infiltration, and call a halt at the same time 
to any German expansionist scheme. Difficulties exist in the 
case of Bulgaria that has territorial claims against Rumania, 
and of Rumania. herself, willing enough to enter some such 
bloc, but not at the price of yielding territory to Bulgaria or 
Hungary. Rumania remains, however, the Balkan country 
most exposed to Russian invasion and, with the exception 
of Hungary, to any German attack. May we once more em- 
phasize the need here in this country of a fuller understand- 
ing of Italy’s reasonable aspirations and claims. The most 
friendly reference to her in the latest Encyclical, the clear 
evidence that relations between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government are very cordial, the determined opposition to 
the Soviet which is an indirect condemnation of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact—all these point to Italy’s awareness of her Chris- 
tian character and mission. 


Father Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


ATHER HERBERT THURSTON, S.]J., who was as- 

sociated with THE MonrtH for sixty-one years, died on 
November 3rd. In an article in this number we have en- 
deavoured to compose a brief and necessarily inadequate 
obituary. His first article in these pages appeared in 1878, 
his last in the November issue for this year. He was a scholar 
of eminence whose writings were well known both in this 
country and abroad. The range of his interests was extremely 
wide: he had written on points of history, archeology, 
liturgy and literature, was acknowledged to be an expert in 
hagiography and, in more recent years, had devoted himself 
to the study of Spiritualism and its many curious phenomena. 
He was the author of several books dealing principally with 
historical and psychic questions, edited the new version of 
Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the Saints’’ in twelve volumes, and con- 
tributed to many periodicals, both scientific and general. His 
Capacity for research and the width of knowledge that was 
his, were indeed remarkable, as were his mental vigour and 
the interest he retained in new problems to the end. He 
figured in not a few controversies as the Catholic champion, 
his manner could be forceful but was never harsh, to calumny 
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and attack he would oppose the shield of historical fact and 
truth. Always objective and with a well-balanced judgment, 
he was an investigator and critic whose competence and 
scholarship were widely appreciated among Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. His loss will be keenly felt. After a 
long life of learned and apostolic work may he rest in peace. 


Catholic Activity in War Time 

T was inevitable that under war conditions, such Catholic 
| eld as the Wiseman, Lingard, Aquinas, Thomas 
More, and others, which existed both for intellectual and social 
purposes, should abandon their meetings, just as it was in- 
evitable that evening services should be discontinued or trans- 
ferred to the afternoon. When, and to what extent, services 
and meetings will be resumed, it is impossible to say. Mean- 
while, the two following short notices may be of interest to 
our readers. The first is to the effect that, by the courtesy 
of the B.B.C., Midnight Mass will be broadcast from Down- 
side Abbey from midnight until 1 a.m. on Christmas morn- 
ing. The second is the announcement that the Plater Dining 
Club, which is a far more serious and less festive gathering 
than the epithet ‘‘Dining’’ might suggest, intends to arrange 
regular reunions (probably on Saturday or Sunday after- 
noons) for the study of problems presented to Catholics by 
the present war. The first of these meetings is to be held on 
December 2nd. 


Christmas Greetings 

EFORE the next number of THE MONTH makes its ap- 
tn Christmas will have come and gone. May we 
therefore take this opportunity of wishing all readers a truly 
Christmas happiness! ‘‘Glory to God’’—we can offer our 
small measure of this : but, alas ! there is no ‘‘peace on earth’”’ 
to greet the anniversary of Christ’s coming. May our prayers 
hasten the return of peace, and of a peace that in its serious- 
ness and mutual trust will fully merit the name of Christian ! 
And, finally, may we appeal for continued and even extended 
support for THE MONTH! Do read it, do suggest it to others 
as Catholic reading. And if ever you are in doubt what Christ- 
mas present to offer to a friend, why not—in this era of book- 
tokens and the like—why not consider a MONTH subscription 
for him or her for 1940! 
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CRUSADE-OR CATASTROPHE 


F European statesmen were accustomed to seek light in the 

inspired word of God, they might well turn to the melan- 

choly reflections of the Preacher for a neat summary of 
their efforts. ‘‘What hath a man more of all his labours that 
he taketh under the sun? ... What is it that hath been? 
The same thing that shall be. What is it that hath been done? 
The same that shall be done. .. The perverse are hard to be 
corrected and the number of fools is infinite. . .’’ Juvenal 
found it difficult not to write satire. But the truth is that it is 
impossible to write sober history without finding that one has 
achieved the most mordant of satirical compositions. 

These reflections are prompted by the merest superficial 
survey of the political antics of European man since the year 
of grace 1914. Then we unsheathed the gleaming sword of 
justice, in a frenzy of righteous indignation, to defend the 
rights of small nations, to crush Prussian militarism, to make 
the world safe for democracy. For four years men fought 
savagely and died horribly ; women and children suffered the 
extremes of starvation and cruelty, of insolence and butchery, 
of separation and terror. Hatred and treachery were un- 
leashed, falsehood was reduced to an art, science was 
mobilized in the interests of the naked lust to kill. And, in 
the end, with a fatuity hardly to be believed, the victors sought 
to turn the vanquished into small nations without rights, to 
employ against them the weapons of militarism, and in their 
jealousy and suspicion they doomed to destruction the ‘‘most 
democratic republic in the world.’’ 

To-day the same sword has again leapt from its scabbard, 
and the old cries ring out: ‘‘small nations’’—‘‘aggression’”’ 
—‘‘democracy.’’ Already men and women and children have 
died in another ‘‘holy cause.’’ And science has made the 
campaign of lying and slaughter easier than ever—easier be- 
cause where the newspaper and pamphlet could spread its 
thousand lies the radio can diffuse a hundred thousand ; where 
the Zeppelin could slowly encompass a score of deaths, the 

1 ‘Morality and War.’’ By Gerald Vann, O.P. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. vi, 75. Price, 3s. 6d. ‘‘Our Case: What we are Fighting 


for and Why.’’ By Christopher Hollis. London: Longmans. Pp. 63. Price, 
1s. 6d. 1939. 
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bombing fleet can threaten with swift destruction the largest 
cities of Europe. 

Small wonder, then, that Father Vann, after an objective 
analysis of the case for a just war, sums up his argument in 
a way that leaves little doubt of his own verdict : 


What, then, in summary, are the questions which the 
individual must ask himself in the event of war? He 
must ask first if the cause is just: if his country or his 
country’s ally is really victim of an unprovoked aggres- 
sion, and not of an aggression which is the result of his 
country’s refusal to comply with just demands. For if 
there has been such refusal, such selfishness, justice will 
consist, not in armed defence but in the righting of 
wrongs. He may not take up arms to preserve an unjust 
status quo. Secondly, supposing the cause to be just, 
has his country a right intention? Will the world asa 
whole, and not merely his country, benefit? or will 
greater evil, moral and physical, be done by taking up 
arms than by refusing to do so? Thirdly, will the indi- 
vidual, if he decides that war is justified, be able to take 
part in it without either committing or co-operating in 
or condoning evil? It may well seem that this third 
question is the hardest of all to answer in the affirmative. 
It may well seem tragically true that we should be 
obliged, at best, to say to ourselves: I feel armed resist- 
ance to be not only a right but a duty: I want to fight : 
but I cannot fight with these weapons. I want to resist 
but this is not what I mean by resistance. . . 


The lines of his argument need not be more than outlined 
here. They are the familiar principles of moral theology, 
worked out in the study and the lecture-hall down the cen- 
turies. War may not be waged save by proper authority, 
in a just cause and with a right intention. Further, the good 


effects hoped for must be proportionate to the evil inevitably — 


accruing from the waging of any war; and, no less impera- 
tively, unlawful means may never be used. For, as Father 
Vann puts it, ‘‘the ultimate problem and the deepest anguish 
of mind arise when the Christian finds himself faced with a 
situation in which he is convinced that war is a duty, but the 
methods of war which will be used, a crime.’’ 

Now, crime can never be a duty: and if Father Vann suc- 
ceeds in establishing the truth of the assertion that modern 
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war is inevitably fought by means of weapons that are unlaw- 
ful, then he has, of course, proved that war can never be just. 
But here it seems necessary to enter a caveat. Has there ever 
been a war of which it might not be said with equal truth that 
it was fought, “‘inevitably,’’ with criminal weapons? Has 
not the massacre of women and children been a recognized 
feature of every campaign from the siege of Troy downwards ? 
Has not ‘‘hate-propaganda’’ existed, in essence, since the 
days of the Peloponnesian War? One of the most depress- 
ing experiences of the student of history is to see how monoto- 
nously similar is the conduct of men at different stages of the 
world’s story. The ‘‘dialogue’’ between the Melians and the 
Athenians in the fifth book of Thucydides, the circumstances 
of the rise to power of Philip of Macedon, are faithfully re- 
flected in twentieth-century history. The Athenians, making 
the world ‘‘safe for democracy,’’ laid the foundations of a 
tyrannical power against which the Spartans fought ‘‘for the 
rights of small nations’’—and imposed their harmosts. 
Demosthenes invoked the sanctity of treaties in his attempt 
to rouse the Athenians to fight against Philip, who had half 
the public men of Athens in his pay. In the Second Punic 
War, each side manceuvred to prove that its cause was the 
cause of the gods—a ‘“‘holy cause,’’ a ‘‘crusade.”’ 

All this, Father Vann will argue, is but to strengthen, not 
to weaken, his case. But is it? Is it not possible to argue 
that he proves too much? There seems to be a fallacy lurking 
somewhere in an argument which explicitly distinguishes be- 
tween earlier wars and ‘‘war to-day, the war not of army 
against army, but of nation against nation, which finds its 
primary objective in the innocent. . .’’ And, secondly, do 
the facts bear out his contention that modern warfare does find 
its ‘‘primary objective in the innocent’’? Surely, whatever 
else has been proved by the first two months of the present 
‘“‘war,’’ it is abundantly clear that each side is reluctant to 
make women and children the deliberate object of attack. 

No, if we are to argue the rights and wrongs of warfare, 
we must be careful to see that we are discussing essentials 
and not incidentals, to go down to the roots of the problem— 
deeper, perhaps, than Father Vann has gone. How is man 
to save himself from this monster of his own creating? A 
solution can be found only if we leave the sphere of debate 
and casuistry, and see the matter in the light of those human 
realities which can be easily obscured by the mere statement 
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of a “‘principle,’? however true. Often indeed the principle 
is so true as to have become a truism, and though this does 
not mean that it will not need reiteration and emphasis, it is 
wrong to think that such a complex problem can be solved 
merely by the statement of simple principles, without a 
definite attempt to relate those principles to actuality. 

Over against Father Vann, then, we may set, for the pur- 
poses of our deeper and fuller analysis, Mr. Hollis’s lucid and 
convincing presentation of the case for Britain’s declaration 
of war. We need to spend but little time praising Mr. Hollis 
for his balanced and unprejudiced account of the circum- 
stances leading up to the crisis of last August and the decision 
of September 3rd. Anyone who has even a superficial ac- 
quaintance with his political writings will not need to be told 
that here is no attempt to arraign foreigners as inevitably 
fools or knaves. But ‘‘we are not so dumb”’ either; and, in 
particular, Mr. Hollis is eloquent and moving in his state- 
ment of the essential truth about our present position. Quite 
simply, it is this: England, for all its previous ineptitude, 
self-seeking and neglect of its duty, has been chosen to lead 
malgré lui, a crusade against the forces of evil that are to-day 
rampant—‘‘forces nakedly anti-Christian.”’* ‘‘This is not 
a national war or a class war. It is, as no war has been for — 
centuries—as no war perhaps has been since John Sobieski, 
the king of Poland, went down to Vienna to save Germany 
and Europe from the Mohammedan—a religious war. It is 
either that or else it is just a bloody, senseless butchery. It 
is our task to see that it does not become the latter.’’ 

It cannot be doubted that many, perhaps most, of the 
readers of ‘‘Our Case’’ will accept it whole-heartedly, some 
because they will be convinced that we are fighting a crusade, | 
others because they believe that his pleading will be good © 
propaganda to bolster up a cause that, holy or not, is all-im- — 
portant to them. But how many will realize that the only © 1 
abidingly important pages of the argument are the ones which 
have nothing to do with Poland or Danzig, with Czecho- | & 
slovakia or Austria, with Racialism or Lebensraum? The 7 @™ 
central passage in the whole book, the passage which must li 


1 It is interesting to note that M. Maritain, as quoted in The Tablet re- 
cently, distinguishes between ‘‘the justice of a war as a definite issue and a | b 
subject of debate between men [and] the justice of a war as the result of an 
endless chain of circumstances and an issue between man’s conscience and God. 
Wars follow standards of all human conflicts in general: all we know is that | © m 
sin is the cause of all evil, and that all men are sinners, whilst any man can be 
called upon to defend a just cause against an aggressor.”’ 
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distinguish it from many another pamphlet that might have 
been (and doubtless will be) written on the same subject, is 
his eloquent plea for generosity—for Christian justice and 
Christian charity. ‘‘If it should appear, as most probably it 
will, that the general good requires from the British Empire 
sacrifices—not only the immediate sacrifices of war, but even 
after victory further sacrifices of territory or other privileges 
—then we must unhesitatingly be prepared to pay the price.”’ 
And elsewhere: ‘‘It is our business if we would boast that 
ours is a Christian cause, not merely to say that England is 
a Christian country but to make it so.”’ 

Yet there are those who refuse to believe that any war can 
be a “‘holy war’’ or, in fact, anything but a “‘bloody, senseless 
butchery.’’ Even if men believe that they are fighting and 
dying in a holy cause, even if they perform prodigies of 
valour, and selfless devotion, is that sufficient to make up for 
the sum of human misery, the sin and the sorrow and the 
suffering to which war inevitably gives rise? And what are 
we to say to the argument that Germany has been goaded into 
her present aggressive temper by our refusal to redress her 
legitimate grievances ? How can British statesmen, conscious 
as they must be of the countless failures of their predeces- 
sors, or, it may be of themselves, to honour their pledges, 
seriously urge that we are championing the cause of all that 
is right and honourable and just? Above all, how can Chris- 
tian men believe that this pagan country of ours is in the van 
of a Christian crusade? We cannot doubt the personal sin- 
cerity of His Majesty the King when he addressed his people 
in the moving words: ‘‘We can only do the right as we see 
the right and reverently commit our cause to God.’’ But 
how can we escape the charge of hypocrisy unless we confess 
humbly and sincerely that we have most often failed to do the 
right? And if we are sincere in that confession, what are the 
merits of our case ? 

It is a perplexed and perplexing situation. Nor is the doubt 
easy to resolve. Yet some approach to a solution may be 
made once we realize that war is not a complete subversion of 
life, but merely an accentuation of ever-present evils. That 
is to say, because our social habits are profoundly altered, 
because we must dispense with many of the comforts of 
modern mechanical civilization, must creep about in the dark, 
must eat less (or otherwise) than we should like, must travel 
more slowly and less frequently, with, in the background, the 
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ever-present idea of sudden death from the skies, that is not, 
in itself, a life that is different, save in degree of comfort or 
security, from man’s life as it has ever been lived. Human 
history is, all too often, the story of man’s inhumanity to 
man, and warfare on a large scale is nothing more than a 
symptom of the mutual jealousy and hostility and selfishness 
which must be exorcized if war is to cease to be a recurrent 
phenomenon in the history of the human race. 

In a sense, then, no war can be a ‘‘just war,’’ since no war 
will be found to have broken out between nations when one 
side has treated the other with scrupulous fairness. We may 
say, if we like, that Germany’s attack on Poland was a case 
of wanton aggression, unprovoked by Poland in any way at 
all, but we have to admit that Poland was, in the eyes of Ger- 
many, almost a symbol of a settlement that was not based on 
justice. It is equally true that the methods by which Germany 
sought to “‘right’’ the wrong of Versailles were utterly un- 
scrupulous, and two wrongs do not make a right. In point 
of fact, of course, the present war is hardly distinguishable, 
in essentials, from the War of 1914—1918, continued after 
some twenty years of uneasy truce. The truce was waged 
with weapons of diplomacy, of threat and counter-threat ; but 
the present situation has arisen because the ‘‘war to end war”’ 
did not itself end in a setthement which made it possible to 
hope that all the seeds of future disagreement had been 
sterilized. 

If, then, we are to attempt to ‘‘form our consciences’’ about 
the rights and wrongs of the existing situation in Europe, it 
seems to be necessary to go further back than Mr. Hollis has 
done, to go deeper than Father Vann goes. Mr. Hollis sees 
the present struggle as, quite simply, a struggle for the Chris- 
tian tradition of Europe, against the forces that would disrupt 
that tradition. And it is, of course, true enough that Nazi-ism 
represents an anti-Christian force, and that, in so far as we 
save Germany and Europe from domination by that force, we 
have saved Christendom, as truly as John Sobieski saved it. 
Have we, therefore, saved Christianity? May it not be that 
Christianity—by which I mean the spirit of Christ, as against 
the body of professing Christians—will lose rather than gain, 
even though we crush the present, tangible menace, unless 
the spirit of Christ prevails more universally after the war 
than before it? And, unless the war is waged in a spirit not 
at variance with Christianity it might be better to leave anti- 
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Christian Nazi-ism to its own devices whilst we set about the 
urgent task of crushing the anti-Christian forces that prevail 
in our own camp. In other words, this war is a ‘‘crusade’’ 
only in so far as it is fought with the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing the forces of evil existing in the world. The fact that 
those forces may seem to us to be more actively present in the 
camp of Hitler does not in the least dispense us from the 
necessity of cleansing our own hearts.’ Therefore, we should 
urge all who can to read ‘‘Our Case,’’ because it does expound 
a basic truth about the war. We are, in actual fact, fighting 
an anti-Christian menace. But it is sheer blasphemy to cry 
out that we are fighting the foes of Christ, unless we are 
honestly determined to fight them wherever they may be. 
That fighting the foes of Christ happens to coincide with fight- 
ing the enemies of my country may be a merciful dispensation 
of God—in my eyes. But, if my uppermost thought is the 
saving of the British Empire at all costs, then I have no right 
whatsoever to claim that this is a ‘‘crusade.’’ I need a more 
unselfish motive to justify the spilling of human blood. 

But, since man was redeemed by the spilling of Blood, it 
may well be that the redemption of our own generation will 
be effected through suffering and death. Therefore, we must 
be on our guard against a not unnatural tendency to regard 
war as wholly and entirely evil and without a shred of justi- 
fication, as the ultimate catastrophe. In itself, modern war 
is a horrible business. But so are disease, famine, volcanic 
activity leading to the destruction of human life, or any of 
the innumerable visitations of nature’s violence. It is easy 
to retort that these are not due to free human choice, whereas 
war is. Yet is that an altogether satisfactory explanation of 
the genesis of war? We talk glibly enough about ‘‘Hitler’s 
war,’’ but it is surely an over-simplification to attribute to the 
simple decision of one man a catastrophe of such dimensions. 
No one with any respect for human reasonableness can believe 
that one man, deliberately, sought to plunge the world into 
a chaos of destructiveness from which he knew that he could 
not hope to gain a fraction of what he must lose. Surely it 
is truer to see war as a manifestation of those non-rational 


1M. Maritain reminds us that ‘‘in one way or another, to varying degrees, 
and whilst the man of blood who released this War could find there no excuse 
to wash his own guilt, none of us, with regard to distant causes, is wholly 
innocent before God. . . It is not because Germany’s war is unjust and mis- 
chievous that other nations are freed from the obligation to humble themselves 
before God.” 
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forces at work in human history, to which Mr. Christopher 
Dawson refers in ‘‘ Beyond Politics.’? He speaks of the ‘‘con- 
tradiction between human aims and historical results, and 
the way in which fate seems to bring so much that is best in 
social endeavour to sterility or disaster.’’ 

Only, it is not “‘fate.’’ It is another instance of how, in 


Masefield’s lines, 


God, moving darkly in men’s brains, 
Using their passions as His tool, 

Brings freedom with a tyrant’s chains 
And wisdom with the fool. 


And, therefore, the Christian will not waste time in endless 
recriminations, in attempts to allocate praise or blame, in 
sterile debate about what might have been. War is an evil 
thing. Of that there can be no two opinions. It is, in that 
sense, Catastrophe. 

It is also, just as truly, a Crusade. ‘‘Every experience,”’ 
as Don Luigi Sturzo reminds us, “‘is either an assertion of 
moral values that must be actuated or a denial of moral values 
that must be reasserted, or a concrete expression of moral 
values which must be defended.’’ As evil, as catastrophe, war 
must be resisted with all our power. But if, despite all our 
efforts, we fail to prevent it, then let us see to it that we do 
our duty, by making it into a crusade. And by that we mean, 
not that it is our duty to slay our fellow-men in the name of 
God, presuming lightheartedly that our enemies are His 
enemies, but to remember that their destiny, no less than our 
own, is eternal felicity with Him. The forces of evil, released 
by man’s own sin, have produced this situation in which, to 
defend the right, I find it necessary to slay, perhaps to be 
slain. The mystery of evil is working itself out. But above 
it all, as I know, God’s wisdom remains undefeated. 

We claim to be fighting against anarchy and tyranny : we 
claim to be fighting that man be able to live his own life. But 
man can only live his own life in so far as he understands that 
the purpose of life must somehow involve God. And if we 
are to achieve the purpose for which we are confessedly fight- 
ing, we shall only succeed in so far as we recognize the claims 
of God. Mr. Hollis refers to the victory of John Sobieski. 
Let us remember that the Polish King’s dispatch after that 
victory was simply: Veni, vidi, Deus vicit. John Sobieski 
heard Mass on the morning of the battle ; explicit Christianity 
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is no longer the creed of the modern Crusader. But Theism, 
at the very least, and a determination to do no evil are the 
minimum requirements. For though it is true that God can 
achieve His designs despite men’s recalcitrance, it is the worst 
form of godlessness to claim divine protection for a cause 
that, in practice, does not recognize the rights of God. 

It is, indeed, profoundly true that ‘‘we can only do the right 
as we see the right, and reverently commit our cause to God.”’ 
But that cause is, let us remember, the cause of righteousness 
and justice and honour—not the cause of the superiority of the 
British Empire. It is blasphemy to think of mobilizing God 
on behalf of the British Empire, even though we may believe 
that the triumph of the Empire in this struggle will assist the 
cause of righteousness more than the triumph of our enemies. 
In the last analysis there is only one ‘‘just war’’—the war 
against sin. Therefore, Father Vann is entirely right in warn- 
ing us that even a war which is justified in inception becomes 
wrong as soon as it implies unjust conduct in any degree. But 
it is mistaken to think of war as unlike any other department 
of human activity. Every sort of business in which man is 
engaged is a compound of good and bad. Our duty is to hold 
fast to the good, to drive out, so far as may be, the bad. But 
the parable of the cockle and the wheat reminds us to be ready 
for disappointment. 

Does this necessarily mean that we must be content to ac- 
cept the inevitability of war? Not at all. We may surely 
hope that one of the good effects of the very horribleness of 
mechanized warfare, which mobilizes the whole resources of 
one nation against the whole activity of another, will be to 
make men realize that, in their own interests, war should be 
exterminated. It just does not pay. Yet fear and selfishness, 
of themselves are not likely to convert mankind. It is Chris- 
tianity and Christianity alone that can triumph. May we not, 
however, think that man to-day is being provided with an 
opportunity to turn away from his own folly and wickedness, 
simply because his eyes are being opened to the appalling 
consequences of that folly and wickedness? It is when he is 
plunged into the depths that man has always learnt to call 
to God. And when man learns to put his hope in God he 
will not be confounded for ever. 

THOMAS CORBISHLEY. 
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WAYSIDE CAMPS OF THE 
“CADETS DE FRANCE” 


OR the last fifteen years the highways of Europe have 
re-echoed to the verses of ‘‘la Bohéme”’ : 


Chante et danse la Bohéme, faria, faria, hé. 

Vole et campe ou Dieu la méne, faria, faria, hd. 

Sans souci au grand soleil, 

Coulent des jours sans pareils, faria, faria, faria, faria, 
faria, hé. 


Dans sa bourse rien ne pése, faria, 
Mais son cceur bat tout 4 I’aise. 
Point de compte et point d’impét. 
Rien ne trouble son repos, faria. 


Thousands of young Frenchmen, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, have found in this song the expression of their freedom, 
for the highroad has been for this generation, first and fore- 
most, a freedom : freeing them from the imprisoning civiliza- 
tion of the town, where for ten months of the year, their youth, 
hungry for the open air, for beauty, light, and physical ad- 
venture, has suffered in durance to an artificial civilization 
beneath an overcast sky, enclosed by high walls. 

They are at an age when sea, mountain air, forest song and 
the glory of sunlight make up their native climate ; and, thank 
God, the town—dear to men enslaved to mere vanities, am- 
bitious, intent on money-making—has not stolen away their 
hearts : it is enough to see how happily (so shocking for their 
mothers !) three-year-olds play with water and earth, and the 
still more attractive fire. Confined to a town from necessity, 
by family life or their studies, girls and boys feel the irresis- 
tible call to go out to God’s creation. Alas! for those too 
soon attracted by false urban values—luxury, comforts, social 
contacts, and so on—and who no longer feel within them- 
selves the call of the open spaces. All too rare are the parents 
and teachers who, now in their forties, still realize how much 
children would gain by living as close to Nature as possible. 
What a gain for their health and strength in more normal 
and natural surroundings! But morally, too, and spiritually, 
a return to healthier conditions of human life brings important 
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results with it. The essential point being that instead of all 
those artificial values, Nature offers us God’s most authentic 
gifts which are in natural harmony with our mind and soul. 
The mind, brought once again into contact with true realities, 
develops powers of observation, analysis and penetration 
which find much freer and more fruitful play than they do by 
mere familiarity with the printed page. Even the silence of 
nature, its slower rhythms, the infinite variety and complexity 
of the seasons, hours and weather, the wonders of the animal 
world with all its mysteries, the world of plant life and its 
splendour, the very earth itself, and the stars—all of nature’s 
great book as it has been called—offer to the mind an in- 
exhaustible store of things essentially healthy and sound. 
There is no doubt but that contact with these things gives a 
sensitiveness to the mind, and to its judgment and perception 
a degree of development which sheer bookish culture can 
never afford. 

Morally, nature, which has remained essentially faithful to 
the divine plan, has its lessons for us. The opportunities it 
presents may have their element of severity and difficulty but 
they give a splendid chance for man’s courage and initiative 
to show itself. They teach him, too, the priceless value of 
simplicity and frankness, rouse in him a spirit of very real 
poverty and of genuine independence where other men are 
in question and, finally, encourage that nobility of character 
which is the mark of those who are really free. 

Spiritually even, this return to nature which is God’s gar- 
den, will awaken in a young Christian heart a feeling of won- 
der at God’s works, along with a high sense of gratitude. He 
will experience that filial love which St. Ignatius sets stirring 
at the close of the Spiritual Exercises in what he terms ‘“‘the 
contemplation for attaining divine love’’—a meditation which 
is a lyrical, theological and mystical summoning of all creation 
beneath which our eyes may discover the face of God. 

Whatever the tragedy and the horror of it, the War of 
1914—1918 did work the miracle of taking us away from the 
Sorbonne to throw us, in the spirit of Péguy, into the open 
country air. There we discovered our own peasantry, and that 
in itself was a great gain. How many of us understood then 
for the first time what was the beauty of a night spent under 
a crown of stars, then first experienced the freedom of march 
and bivouac under no imprisoning roof! How easy it was 
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to go without so much that previously had seemed indispen- 
sable—clubs, the theatre, lifts ‘and libraries, beds, quilts and 
windows—to live the very life of earth! We were amazed, 
at first, that we could endure cold, winter, snow, hail and rain 
and suffer less from colds and rheumatism than we did at 
home with the best of central heating. 

But the War left in the hearts of those who happened to 
emerge from it alive at the age of forty, a much deeper con- 
viction. This was to the effect that between the generation 
that had died for the defence of France’s soil and the youth 
that had not experienced their tragic hours, a close bond 
must be established—a bond, both spiritual and material, 
which would be a condition of the endurance of our race. Too 
easily the post-War youth had learned how pleasant it was to 
live unheedingly on the heritage which had been won for 
them, forgetful of the sacrifice already paid that that inheri- 
tance might be safeguarded. It was over the graves of all 
those whom I buried during the War from August, 1914, at 
Verdun, on the Somme, in Flanders and the Vosges, and 
finally, in 1918, in the Ardennes, it was over the graves of 
thousands of young Frenchmen who died to keep their land 
free, that I realized that they were handing on to us a sacred 
task which they had not been able to complete. Their work 
was not fully done. It was not enough that they had delivered 
their country. Freedom for the race and for its soul must be 
secured in view of the heavy responsibility which would be 
imposed on the new generation. — 

And so, from 1920 onwards, we were led by this double 
idea to make more explicit the heritage of the Cadets de 
France. 


We did not hope to come to this deeper realization of our 
spiritual inheritance by means of books, or speeches, or con- 
ferences, but by direct contact with the real people of France, 
with the actual soul of France, its richness and beauty and, 
also, its suffering. 

Our first long trek, then, was to take us to Verdun. For 
a long time I had wanted to take a group of boys to the spot 
in the Douaumont gorge where I had assisted Lieutenant Dell 
in his death agony. It was in March, 1916, at the height of 
the battle for Verdun. We held the fort at Vaux, the lake 
Vaux dam, and the Hardaumont salient; and under the ter- 
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rible pounding of the Crown Prince’s guns our regiments 
were melting like wax, mingling with the muddy soil, 
cemented as it were to the earth by their blood. They did 
not yield an inch of ground. Slowly reinforcements arrived 
from all sides, and with one of these detachments there came 
a young naval officer who had volunteered for service in the 
infantry as he considered this a more pressing need. Dur- 
ing the course of a night which I had spent, going from shell- 
hole to shell-hole, in front of the fort at Vaux to collect our 
wounded, I thought, as I was on my way back through the 
Fontaines ravine, that I heard for a moment, between the 
bursts of gun-fire, the voice of someone crying for help. I 
stopped and at last actually made out a sound that came from 
the ground a few yards away; but in the complete darkness 
I could see nothing. Eventually, in a shell-hole, right at my 
feet, I succeeded in feeling a human figure lying at full 
length; this was the wounded man who had been crying for 
aid. My orderly and I got him to a dug-out of sorts where a 
doctor did some summary bandaging. Such was my meeting 
with the young naval officer whose acquaintance I was now to 
make. He was fatally wounded. When he had been band- 
aged we put him on a stretcher, and there his agony dragged 
on for a couple of hours. I had heard his confession, and from 
time to time he grew quiet as though he were sleeping ; then 
he would wake up with a start and shout to his young troops 
whom he imagined he was still leading to the attack. They 
had been caught in the barrage from the guns and had been 
killed, wounded or scattered, but he, their leader, had re- 
mained at their head until he himself fell. Living over again 
those hours of anguish he kept shouting : ‘‘Follow me, boys! 
We'll get through! Come on the 35th, forward, forward !’’ 
Then he would fall back exhausted. I quietened him, beg- 
ging him to sleep, and assured him that his young poilus were 
following him. He kept trying to sit up, and naval words of 
command crowding into his mind, he cried: ‘‘Hard a-port !”’ 
and fell back again into my arms. At last, about two o’clock 
in the morning, blood welled up in his throat and he shouted : 
‘“‘Come on, boys, are you coming ?’’ And as I gently propped 
his head with my arm, I said to him: ‘‘Yes, Dell, sleep 
quietly, they are coming.’’ And so he died. 

Next day he was buried in a shell-hole. And there, on an 
August morning in 1924, a band of some thirty French youths 
to whom I had told long ago the story of his passing, stood 
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around the same shell-hole, and with hand raised, answered 
with their leader: ‘‘Yes, Dell, we’re coming.”’ 

That year we did the round of the battle-fields—on foot, 
of course, and camping as we went—through the Argonne, the 
heights of the Meuse, and the Nancy district, ending up at 
Domrémy, where we wanted to offer to St. Joan of Arc, our 
petite sceur of much the same age as these boys, our first oath 
of loyalty. After the long vigil kept in the little church where 
she had prayed so long, these lads, their hands on a copy of 
the gospels and well knowing what their promise involved, 
took their first oath as follows: ‘‘Heir to the sacrifice of my 
elder brothers, I promise Almighty God to make my Chris- 
tianity fill my life, and to strive with ail my might, by winning 
over my own generation, to re-establish the Christian order 
in France.”’ 

Next year, after they had passed through Sainte-Odile, 
it was on the battle-fields of Alsace, amid the great cemeteries 
of Lingekopf, that the pilgrims of last year renewed their 
oath, and now there were new recruits with them. 

We were anxious to make a further renewal of our oath at 
our Lady’s feet; so in 1927, leaving the Basque country be- 
hind us, crossing the passes at Roncevaux, and then the wild 
defiles through the Iraty forest, we plunged into the moun- 
tainous tracts of Béarn and Navarre, returning at last to 
France through the Cirque of Gavarnie, to celebrate—together 
with the scouts—the feast of our Lady of the Snows at her 
statue which our friends had just ‘erected there among the 
mountains. And then, at Lourdes, we made our final prayer 
and offering ; it was clear that our full programme of a com- 
plete Christian life of French fidelity was impossible of ac- 
complishment without recourse to our Lady of Lourdes, for 
she alone could show us how the redemption wrought by her 
Son could open to us the creation restored to its primal inno- 
cence and order. Henceforward, their oath began: ‘Heir to 
the sacrifice of my elder brothers and having recourse in future 
to the Blessed Virgin, I promise .. .”’ 

Since that day, in fact, the Blessed Virgin has taken an 
outstanding place not only in our prayers and pilgrimages, 
but also in our thoughts. Without suspecting it we have 
gradually come upon a whole theology ; we realized that God, 
the Creator, and God, the Redeemer, are one and the same; 
that through Christ’s blood all the disorders consequent on 
Adam’s revolt were righted again, were ‘“‘recapitulated,’’ as 
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St. Paul has said, in Christ the great leader, through whom 
the primeval harmony would once more glorify the heavenly 
Father. It was St. Paul, too, who told us that all was ours 
because we were Christ’s, and Christ was God’s. And we 
understood why the Liturgy could sing at Passion-tide, 
“earth, sea, stars and world’’ are washed and restored to their 
pristine purity by the blood from the Cross. 

Each year since, we have gone out on our travels to dis- 
cover France; the boys who make up our party come from 
north and west, and east and south, glad to learn the rich 
traditions, the grace and strength of the oldest and most un- 
spoiled of our provinces. ‘From Ste. Anne d’Auray to Mont- 
Saint-Michel we went past Marshal Foch’s legendary manor 
house hidden among the woods and the roses at Trofenteniou. 
There we found the Brittany of olden days, its rocks, and its 
women who, old and young, are true princesses in their in- 
comparable native costumes, its old churches, too, and the 
calvaries, the moorlands and heaths, each with its lesson of 
Christian fidelity. 

Then 1929. We had to retrace the journeyings of our sister, 
Joan of Arc, the rapid advance which led her through Chinon, 
Orleans, Rheims, right to the heart of that country-side at 
which the 1914 invasion had aimed what it hoped would be a 
mortal blow. There in the cathedral of royal coronations, the 
martyr cathedral of Rheims, we first realized what a girl not 
yet twenty years old could achieve, when her heart responded 
to God’s designs. 

In other years the Massif Central, Auvergne and the rich 
Dordogne country, and lastly, the mighty Alps, revealed to 
us the high places where men are nearer to the heavens—a 
haven opening on the infinite ocean which bathes all the earth. 
The mystery of the mountain-side is a great one, not only 
because of the lesson in energy which it gives, but even more 
because of the detachment it demands and the lofty region to 
which it leads. Above it remains only the heroic world of the 
aviator, who, as if rising from earth’s harbours, sails out into 
another Atlantic sea. Unfortunately, it was but rarely that 
one or other of our band had been able to make this venture, 
but these first Rovers of the air acquired such a taste for these 
high ways that they drew their comrades after them, and 
pilots, engineers and navigators have become more numerous 
among us. It was in their ranks that we lost the first of our 
members who died in the service of our country. 
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Meanwhile, we felt the imperious call to extend our ex- 
ploration of the kingdom of God to lands beyond our own 
frontiers. The War, too, had shown how important it was 
to teach young Frenchmen the existence of that outside world, 
so much more important than the one of which Flaubert spoke. 
The first camping pilgrimage abroad aroused some uneasi- 
ness among more cautious folk, and even among the au- 
thorities at home. In 1926 we went to Italy which was already 
stirring for action. From Leghorn to Sienna, through Assisi 
and Subiaco we came to Rome, where we endeavoured to ap- 
preciate the legacy left by the great saints of Christendom, 
Francis, Benedict, Ignatius, and above all, Peter and Paul 
and the mighty phalanx of martyrs. After camping at Car- 
ceri, in the Umbrian plains, and in the Sabine ravines, we 
were able at last to sleep above the catacombs, and mysteri- 
ously prolong our prayer into our very sleep, in communion 
with the martyrs and the first Christians of St. Callixtus and 
St. Cecilia. Pope Pius XI, who had received us in private 
audience, made his venerable majordomo impatient by pro- 
longing indefinitely his interview with each one of us, taking 
a minute interest in all the details of our journey on foot down 
through Italy as far as our goal, at St. Peter’s, in Rome. 

In Poland, after praying at the profoundly moving shrine 
of Czestochowa among the plaintive, ardent, peasant pilgrim- 
ages, we crossed the Carpathians by the high Tatra table- 
lands amid snow blizzards in mid-August ; and so came down 
through Slovakia to the Hungarian plains, finding again at 
Budapest some of those impressive popular gatherings as- 
sembled for the feast of the youthful St. Imre. Following the 
whole length of the Danube, up through Vienna as far as 
Salzburg, we had the opportunity of seeing what a popular 
theatre could do in presenting the great mystery play of 
**Jedermann,”’ since performed all over Europe. 

Thus was our cultural horizon enlarged. And for these 
young Frenchmen vistas were opened on peoples, traditions 
and forms of art whose variety is the treasure store of our 
European continent. 

In later years, across the highlands of the Tyrol, in the 
Salzach uplands, and from the towering Grossglockner peak, 
we were enabled to have a glimpse of the Austrian drama. On 
this occasion our journey ended at Nuremberg, where the 
meetings of the German youth organizations were being held. 
They were seeking their national unification and freedom in 
a spiritual aspiration quite other than ours. 
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Next year, if God sees fit, we shall cross Spain to explore 
the, for us, distant country of Portugal, where a noble past 
of civilizing conquests and Christian missions is flowering 
again to-day in a great effort of national revival. How many 
other countries beckon to us, Belgium, Germany, Italy for 
a second time, while we await the moment when we may cross 
the sea, and even the ocean, to make the acquaintance of our 
friends in England, Scotland and Ireland, and perhaps later 
to renew acquaintance in Canada with the young Frenchmen 
who, having tramped the highroads of Europe with us, have 
carried back to their beautiful shores the taste for adventure 
which determined the destiny of their forefathers. 

All these land journeyings had at last to bring us to that 
country—unique in the world—which we call the Holy Land. 
We had to tread the rocks and paths, the shores and deserts 
of Judaea and Galilee where He who called Himself the Way, 
called us to follow Him. The year 1933, the nineteenth cen- 
tenary of the Redemption, brought us the grace of treading, 
for the space of a month, the pilgrim paths of Palestine, past 
places where our Lord had eaten and drunk and slept. From 
Ain-Karim to Bethlehem we followed in our Lady’s steps 
across the desolate mountain sides. Then from Bethlehem 
to Nazareth through the endless torrid stages of the Samarian 
and Judaean mountains and the plain of Esdraelon, it was our 
Lady again whom we followed on this road, nearly one hun- 
dred miles long, which she and her son had trodden perhaps 
some fifty times before us. Whether he rode or drove, the 
richest of pilgrims could not procure for himself that experi- 
ence in its incomparable grandeur. We shall never forget 
those treks under a burning sun, nor our weariness on arriv- 
ing at Jacob’s well where Christ Himself asked the Samaritan 
woman for water to drink; nor shall we forget the icy cold 
nights when we camped on Mount Thabor, a privilege never 
accorded to Peter, James or John; nor the vigils at Nazareth 
in the caves where Jesus, Mary and Joseph lived, nor those 
Christian or Arab weddings to which we were invited at Cana, 
nor the sailing on the lake, the camping on the same shores 
where Jesus had cooked and offered fish to his Apostles; nor 
the Masses offered and Communions received in the syna- 
gogue at Capharnaum which holds the memory of the 
promised Eucharist; nor the long swim across the lake of 
Tiberias, and the setting out from Mount Thabor to Jerusalem 
‘“‘which slayeth the prophets’’; nor those nights and days of 
camping near the Mount of Olives whence we could see stretch- 
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ing out at our feet the vast ruined Temple esplanade, whilst 
the strange, inevitable conflict of religion and race surged 
around the poor rock of Calvary, a rock ever encircled by a 
sea of human creatures seeking peace and pardon and hope. 

Our last Mass, celebrated on the hill of the Ascension, 
raised the Host over that mysterious city where, by a tragic 
circuit, creation finds its way by a bloodstained road back to 
the order and splendour of Paradise. 

In the Christian mystery, conditioned by the will of the 
Trinity which decreed the Incarnation, the paths of the Spirit 
pass through the order of the flesh, a vehicle doubtless of sin, 
a matter from which all idols have been fashioned, but which 
in the virginity of Maryand in the humanity of Christ recovers 
its grace and truth. Since this is so, we can understand why 
a spiritual enterprise like ours naturally finds expression in 
human circumstances which, at first sight, might appear quite 
removed from the spiritual. 

But here we are at the heart of Catholicism, which by its 
sacraments, Liturgy, and whole spiritual activity, seeks out 
in material objects the traces of grace, and entrusts to water, 
oil and wine all that is most precious in God’s love for men. 
It will be possible then for a fine human development to coin- 
cide with an ardent love of Christ, and perhaps it is there that 
we shall find the most likely promise of a complete renewal 
of the spiritual life which has languished and even become 
sterilized in a too abstract and unnatural presentation, or 
which has slowly sunk into the idolatry of a dull materialism. 
If to-day a generation of young Catholics in France gives 
such good ground for hope, it is because they seem to us 
boldly to effect the mingling of a strong spiritual life with a 
fearless facing of the world as it is, treading humbly, but 
joyfully, in the footsteps of Christ Himself whom they have 


taken as their Master. 
PAUL DONCCEUR. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
*‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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LAST TIME 


[A Canteen. About 9 p.m., Nov. 1, 1939. A long room bril- 
liantly lighted. Gay curtains. Half the room is occupied 
with billiard table, ping-pong tables, dart-installations. 
Then, several little tables for tea, etc. Brightly-coloured 
china, and vivid tablecloths and lissue-paper napkins. A 
slage runs across the far end; at present there are, on it, a 
piano and two “‘bars’’ for cigarettes, chocolate, etc., a book- 
case containing murder-thrillers and scientific or travel books. 
And chrysanthemums. Behind this are two rooms for the 
staff, and a quiet room (always full) for writing or reading. 
Behind these again, a kitchen and larder across the whole 
width of the canteen. About go men, R.A.F. and others, 
are playing or sitting about. |] 


I 


[A VisiToR comes in. He goes to shake hands with MRs. A., 
the lady who is head of the canteen-staff. | 


V.: There you are! Good evening! 

Mrs. A. (vaguely): Oh—how do you do... 

V.: Hullo, hullo! Worried about something ? 

Mrs. A.: Of course not... Well, you know those civilians 
came in last night and moved the billiard table! As if they 
hadn’t room to dance without doing that! We shall have 
to get a man down from London. At least five shillings 
besides his fare. And tea. 

V.: Well, you remember how devastating civilians were 
last time. 

Mrs. A.: Well, but it was last time! We were all experi- 
menting. It was all quite different. And now they’re just 
as bad. 

V.: In fact, it was different, and they’re exactly the same? 

Mrs. A.: Well, you see what I mean! After all, there ts 
a War on. We ought to have learnt what war-time means. 

V.: ‘‘We’’? Anyway, half these boys were minus five 
years old, then. 

Mrs. A.: I know; oh, I know. Don’t make me think too 
much about that. 

V.: Can I sit down a little? I’m rather tired. But I thought 
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I ought to look in on All Saints’ day. Though by now. 


I’m feeling it’s All Souls’. I’ve finished Matins and Lauds. 
Sorry—I know you can’t sit down however tired you are. 
And I mustn’t keep you. They’ll be wanting their tea. 

Mrs. A.: Well, you must have some of your pink soup, 
like old days. I'll tell Miss Bartley. 

V.: Put a second cup for the Holy Souls! The Romans 
always put places for them. I believe the Bretons do still. 

Mrs. A.: I'll put a second cup for you; you probably need 
it ! 

[She hurries off. The Visitor sits down, and blinks a little 

in the warmth and light. | 


Sip (whispering over his shoulder): Say—padre! Pleased 
to meet you again! Just like old times. Remember me? 

V. (wrenched into different thoughts): Oh—hullo!—Sid! 
Yes, yes: I remember. I recognized your voice. Or did 
I? Anyway it’s good of you to have come. . . How’s 
things? How’s Denver? 


S.: Knew you’d remember! Denver’s fine. But here’s 4 


there, and there’s here, for me, nowadays—as you know. 
V.: And now’s then and then’s now—that right? 
S.: Dll be seeing you! Here’s the young lady with your 
tea. See you later. 
Miss BarTLEyY (she is young and very competent): Here’s 


your soup! Two cups, I was told. Mind you drink them | 


both up. And really, I must say, I think it’s a bit dim, 

all sorts of people coming in here—even Americans. That 

one over there looks as if he meant to come to this table. 
V. (a little dazed): Why not? I liked him very much. I 


mean—well, Americans and Australians put a good deal 


of life into it. I’d like to give this other cup to my Ameri- 
can. 

Miss B.: Oh, I didn’t know you knew him. Still, I do 
call it a bit dim! (Indomitable, she snaiches up half a 
dozen dirtied cups and goes to wash them.) 

SYDNEY HARTMAN: ’Xcuse me, sir; the tables are all full. 
Can I take this chair? Sydney Hartman, sir, from the 
States. 

V.: Ofcourse. Take it. Have this cup of soup. It’s quite 
hot. In fact, I think it was meant for an American. Tell 
me, where exactly do you come from ? 

S.H. (rather puzzled, but polite): Well, I come first from 
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Denver. P’r’aps I ought to explain how I got mixed up 
in this war! (He does so.) 

V.: Queer, your coming from Denver. I knew a boy in 
the last war who came from there, too. But he got killed. 
You’d not have known him. Still, almost your name. 
Sidney Harting. 

S.H.: ’Course I was hardly born then; but I think I’ve 
seen the name on a memorial. Say! We won that old war 
for you! Give us time, and we’ll be winning this one too! 

V.: Did anybody win it? 

Sip (over V.’s shoulder): Did everybody waste it? I 
wasn’t quite wasted, was 1? You wouldn’t say that .. .? 

V.: Dear Sid! You were precious to me—and I’m sure 
I’ve always kept a part of you anyway! And your photo. 
And God keeps the lot, and He doesn’t need photos. 

Sip: I’m beginning to see that, you know. 

V.: You'll very soon be seeing everything. Meanwhile, 
lend me a hand with your compatriot. He’s just pulling 
his nose out of his soup. 

S.H.: ’Xcuse me, sir; I couldn’t quite hear what you was 
saying—such a noise as there’s in here—and the wind out- 
side, and everything. Cheerful place, this. You haven’t 
any picture post cards of it, have you? Like to keep one 
as a souvenir. Might I ask—would you be an Episco- 
palian? I’m not any too good at de-nominations. Fact 
is, I’ve not got any religion myself and don’t get on too 
bad without it. 

Sip (over S.H.’s shoulder): Sez you! 

S.H.: Beg pardon? (He twitches.) Sorry; thought you 
spoke. No—I guess you’re Roman Catholics. If I was 
to have a de-nomination, I’d choose the Roman Catholics 
every time, spite of their politics. 

Sip (as before): Attaboy ! 

S.H. (rising nervously): Say—I’ll be seeing you. Got to 
be—better be off. . . 

V.: (to Sid): Call that helping me? 

Sip: Sure. But, gee! she’s coming back. See you some 
day. 

Mrs. A.: I’ve got a moment—I’ll sit down. That was an 
American you were talking to. 

V.: You don’t say so. 

Mrs. A.: There were such a lot last time. You know, I 
feel as if I didn’t want a lot of anybody yet. I’m so tired— 
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I must tell someone! I don’t mean tired in my body, M 
though I am, of course, but in my heart. And not so much V 
because of this time, but because of last time. And not 
because I was running my hospital then, because this is 
just as tiring in a way—after all, it is twenty-five years ago 
nearly. But now it’s like climbing up the same hill with no 
breath to do it with, and knowing—knowing—how long 
it takes to reach the top. And then one could imagine all 
sorts of lovely things the other side. But now, has one the 


right to hope for such things ?—What a gale! M 
V.: I’m sure you were right in opening the canteen. Very 

small compared to a hospital, of course ; but there are lovely V 

things on the other side and even on this one. .. Don’t M 

listen to the gale! One might suppose it was blowing 

everything away, even souls! Whirling leaves! Homer M 

thought of that, 3,000 years ago. I risk thinking of souls 

like a snow-storm over a hot lake—I saw that once in V 


New Zealand. It depressed me. Millions of flakes, scurry- 
ing and swirling, and cut off when they met the heat. It 
simply sliced them all away. You know, I can’t even M 
remember all my friends from last time. That’s dreadful. 
Mrs. A. (briskly): I must empty the ash-trays! 
V.: I suppose the wind does blow ashes about rather. 
‘*The walls have grown so thin, so thin— V. 
And how should Time dictate an interspace? 
You won’t prevent my coming in? ) 
You won’t refuse to recognize my face? M 
Not though the tramping boots are laid aside— 
Not though my blood on tattered tunic’s dried?’’ 


The walls are made so weak, so weak— | 
No roof divides me from the crowded sky; | 
Who should forbid you, Souls, to seek 
The man I used to be, the man that’s I? 
Since even tears, bitter as blood, are dried, 
What is there left that I need set aside? 


MICHAEL Ryan: Mind if I take this chair? 

V.: No. Take it. You an Aussie? 

M.R.: Certainly I am. How did you guess it? What’s 
more, they’ve almost dropped out of calling us Aussies 
over here nor yet Digger neither. 

V.: Well, I got accustomed to it last time. Which State 
are you from ? 
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M.R.: West Australia. Perth. You heard of it? 

V.: But my dear Digger—considering I’ve spent quite a 
long time in Perth twice, and even an hour and a half in 
your estuary trying to stand on a board dragged by a speed- 
boat and getting knocked black and blue, not to mention 
the likelihood of sharks, I should think I do know Perth. 
I might add that when I got tired and had to be fished out, 
the two priests I was with said hadn’t we better go and have 
a bathe. .. So we went to Cottesloe. 

M.R.: Would you believe it! (Rather suspiciously.) You 
a Roman Catholic priest ? 

V.: Certainly. You a Roman Catholic? 

M.R. (elusively): You don’t get many of them over here, 
I reckon. (He drinks his—for him—very anemic tea.) 

Mick (over V.’s shoulder, very softly): Cooo-eeee! Look 
who’s here! 

V.: Mick—Mick—I’d have been thinking of you in a 
moment. Oh, Mick—I really was just going to begin 
thinking. .. 

Mick: But me, I thought first! And now then—you’re 
going to tell me what you never would when—when I asked 
you, anyway. Why did you pick me out in that dance-hall 
where I was reciting ‘‘If’’—you never would tell me—and 
I must have had more’n a couple that night ! 

V.: Ithought you were a Catholic somehow, and I thought 
you looked—well, perhaps, hungry, in spite of the more’n- 
a-couple. .. And, of course, an Australian. 

Mick (faster and faster): And me saying I was a properly 
hard case and you saying that God has His own nutcrackers 
and you taking it easy and waiting, weeks it was, and then 
me telling you gradual everything in conversation as you 
might say, and then you saying, Well if you was going 
to confession there’d be nothing much left for you to say 
would there? and me saying, Well no I suppose there 
wouldn’t and then you saying Well you silly mutt, you’ve 
been, and now you just got to think what you’ve said and 
say it in your heart to God and be sorry which of course 
you are and make your good resolution and you said that 
me and you would see the whole blessed thing through to 
the finish, God helping, and then you give me absolution 
walking about just as we was in the dance-hall garden and 
me so happy I went straight home to bed not even saying 
good-night to no one. 
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V.: Well, Mick, you haven’t forgotten how to talk! And 
as a matter of fact, you knew perfectly well you wanted to 
go to confession and were going to confession, all the 
while ! 

Mick: Course. And I lay you was grinning half the time 
specially when I said about me bashing the policeman over 
the head with the fender—well, Father, what else could I 
do, seeing one of them demons coming into the bar com- 
plete with helmet—say ! I never could stand so much as 
the sight of them helmets! But it was good to get all them 
other nasty memories off me mind, too true it was. And 
then I never saw you no more... So it was the finish. . . 

V.: Don’t go breaking my heart too much. All the same, 
the finish is just what it wasn’t. 

Mick: Who’s breaking hearts? I was going to say “‘till- 
to-night.’’ And, trust me, this ain’t the finish neither. 
V.: And in Australia I met your old mother, and was able 

to tell her you were all right with God, just before she died. 

Mick (gleefully): You're telling me! But look—he’s given 
over eating... 

M.R.: What’ve you been dreaming about while I was eat- 
ing? 

V.: Hard cases. 

M.R.: That’ll be me! None harder. 

MICK (over his shoulder) : God’s got His own nutcrackers. 

M.R. (jerking): You said? 

V.: You rather remind me of a Digger friend I had in the 
last war. Got killed, of course. Mick O’Brien, his name was. 

M.R. (still uncomfortable): Well—he rhymes, anyway. 
Michael Ryan, Iam. Well, I'll be off. 

V.: ‘‘Rhyme’’ is a good word! Obviously not just the 
same thing; but it rhymes. .. Don’t go away just yet. 
MICK (as before): Why, you might be here weeks and 
weeks, blokie! Look at me! 
M.R.: ’Xcuse me, but I do hate you muttering like what 

you do. ’Xcuse me manners, but you make me real nervous. 

V.: Sorry. I didn’t know I was. Mick was a good boy, 
only he couldn’t keep away from bashing policemen’s hel- 
mets in— 

M.R. (violently): Here! What do you know about the 
police and me?—Ar. Seem to ’ave given meself away, 
rather... I’m not disguising I’ve got a good few nasty 
memories in me mind, but— 
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Mick: Chance your arm! Tell ’im; tell ’im! Hand over 
them memories, an’ then—come ’ome. . . 

M.R.: Look, I’m not feeling too good. Noises in me head, 
if it isn’t you muttering. I'll be saying good-night, then; 
bye-bye. 

V.: Good-night, Mickie. Come back. Come home... 

M.R.: G’night. (To himself.) Come back? Not me! 

Mick (over V.’s shoulder): Come back? Course he will. . . 

Mrs. A.: You’re looking very moody! And what a wind! 

V.: Straight across from Russia. There’s only flat-lands 
between us and the Urals. Did you know that? I bet the 
men’s huts are creaking to-night: even this is. But think 
of those enormous forests creaking and crying under this 
horrible wind howling out of Russia. Not that I can look 
further than Poland at the moment. Last time there wasn’t 
a Poland to think of. Belgium, it was. But it’s the same 
wind, only louder. And the same sky, only redder. 

Mrs. A.: But the sky’s black... They say the black-out 
shows us the stars again. Can any of these men see any ? 
But you must have another cup of soup! How well I re- 
member discovering you liked this sort! Now then, Your 
Reverence, we mustn’t be sentimental or romantic, even 
about the Gale. Hark at that man playing Chopin! He’ll 
go on for hours, and no one seems to mind much. In fact, 
there isn’t one who doesn’t prefer it to those simply loathe- 
some songs they’re broadcasting night after night after 
night. It wasn’t such slosh last time. But really, this wind ! 
Straight from Russia, did you say? And from Poland too, 
then, I suppose. 

V.: Well, yes: and I’m so glad you’ve put up our Lady of 
Czestochowa—The wind’s blown her candles out, presum- 
ably... 

Mrs. A.: Cheer up! There’s your friend Corporal New 
coming in. With a different man—who looks quite edu- 
cated! Of course, most of them are very educated now, 
what with H. G. Wells and the Left Book Club... But 
poor man! Does one call that tunic a blouse? And his 
trousers don’t anything like meet his enormous boots. His 
poor ankles! Anyway, I consider he’s got a very refined 
face and evidently your Corporal likes him—that’s in his 
favour. 
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Rave, blind hurricane! 
Flatten the firs, shatter the oaks! splinter the grey 
Ice-blocks grinding a path down Vistula! Green-fire-eyed 
Wolves, howl for the year, for the year that has died; 
Scatter the dead year’s ashes, you hurricane. 
Bury the very thought there was ever a yesterday. 


Swoop, gallant aeroplane! 

Once, they must number martyrs by twos, by ten— 
Now, bombs, murder the mob! Gunman, ’mid million men 
Scatter your iron rain! 

What better stuff, for stiffening Polish mud 

Than bones, and sticky brains, and a peasantry’s beastly blood ? 


Heavy-lidded eyes ! 
Scan the horizon! Stare from the darkened slope 
That with its myriad flames of worship shone— 
Dare you surmise 
One leaf of a future spring? one possible star of hope? 
Comes ever the homing Stork, or the clamorous cry of the Swan? 


[V. has been thinking of Poland and feels wretched. 

Jock (over his shoulder, impishly): Whist! whist! It’s 
me!! 

V.: My dear boy—Jock, is it really you again ? 

Jock: We thought you were looking downcast a wee, so 
we took the wings o’ the wind and here we are! 

V.: Who's ‘‘we’’? 

Jock: As if it could be any save the one! May I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Francis Newnes. 

FRANK: Late Corporal, wot you was always a-hookin’ of ! 

V.: You—? 

FRANK: ’Oo else? If you had eyes wot could see, you’d 
catch the ghost of me forelock! Proper Russian red! 

V.: Well, with you two here, it’s more like Heaven than— 
than—(weakly) anywhere else. (He reflects how he once 
gave to the innocent boy and the murderer their Last Com- 
munions. fock instantly reads his thoughts. So does 
Frank.) 

Jock: You’d not need to bring us That any more. 

FRANK: It never left off. 

[ They all remain silent for a while.] 

FRANK: Course we both come straight ’ere from Poland. 

And I may tell you that you was thinking thoughts a shade 


too savage, jest a moment ago, about them goings on over 
there. You go thinking them thoughts an’ you’ll put your- 
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self right out of touch with them Germans, and you very 
near did with us. Course we didn’t have no right, pro- 
perly speaking, to be there at all, because it was only them 
as had been killed last time that was sent to be alongside 
of the Poles when their hour come again, but d’you know 
what? The Jock, he always keeps in touch with you, and 
he knows jest ’ow you’re feeling about them Poles and ’e 
knows you’d be wishful for him to be there, and—well, as 
you can guess, there’s never no refusing nothing to the 
Jock ! 

Jock (shyly): But when our Lady of Graces gave me leave, 
I said I couldn’t possibly go without the Corp to keep me 
out of mischief, and she says he could come, only we was 
both to be sure to visit her at Czestochowa and take any 
orders she might be having—so off we went. 

FRANK: But when we come to the door, St. Peter ’e says 
to me: ‘‘Say, you red-’eaded ruffian, who give you leave 
for to be going out?’’ And me, I was jest about to crow 
like a cock when I thinks better of it, and ‘‘Sarge,’’ says I, 
**vou know that Reverend Gentleman whose passport you'll 
be having such a lot o’ trouble with some day, well—’”’ 

V.: Frank! You didn’t call me the Reverend Gentleman ! 
You know I absolutely forbade you to! What a little devil 
you are! 

FRANK: Oi! You’re not the only one any more what gives 
orders. Not there, you ain’t! And what a name to go to 
choose for to call me by! 

V.: If I could get at your forelock, I’d pull it. 

Jock: Oo! There’s the dead image of the Corporal coming 
this way along with a friend o’ his. Shall we two listen 
in? 

V.: Yes. Hop it. Hullo, Fred! Glad you looked in! 

CORPORAL FREDERICK NEW (comes up briskly with his com- 
panion): ’Ullo, Far-ther! How you keeping? Permit 
me to Hintroduce my friend Private Kilmarnock. Very 
soon ’e will be a Lance, and he is a Lord. 

E.K. (blushing slightly): Edward Kilmarnock. 

V.: Oh—good! I know your kinsman, Rougham, very 
well. 

E.K.: Cecil? He’s a queer chap! Perfectly mad, in fact. 

V.: Well, yes, I think one could fairly call him queer... 

F.N.: My friend didn’t want to come in here, him not being 
a Catholic; but I says: Come on! I insist on hintroducing 
you to the Reverend Gentleman... 
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V.: Oh, for the love of Mike! (to E.K.) It’s absolutely all 
right. This place is—er—undenominational. And now 
that you are in, let me recommend the eggs, scrambled or 
poached. And the very good sausages. There’s the lady 
who looks after us. Fred, you know her. But I must 
introduce you ! 

E.K. (to Mrs. A.): I was afraid I’d be an interloper—the 
Corporal told me it was undenominational—but anyone 
could tell it was a Catholic place really! Of course, I’m 
not—well .. . (he gives up and grins). 

Mrs. A.: Well—anyone can find his way in who—likes! 
But how did you guess it was run by Catholics ? 

E.K.: Oh—just the feel of it! One's good friends right 
away. In touch, one might call it. Perhaps I’ve a dose 
of Scottish second-sight! Then I noticed that picture of 
the Polish Madonna, of course. 

Jock (over E.K.’s shoulder): She’s very glad to see you. 

E.K. (to Mrs. A., disconcerting her for a moment): Very 
kind of you to say so. What a storm there’s been! But 
I think it’s dying down. These eggs are really good! I’m 
most grateful to Corporal New. When he said I had to 
meet the Reverend... 

V.: Now listen to me, Lord Edward! Anyone who says 
Reverend Gentleman to or about me is hoofed out forth- 
with. Frank knows perfectly well it’s strictly prohibited ! 

F.N.: Who you calling Frank ? 

V.: Sorry, Fred. I’m half asleep. You know our Lady of 
Poland and the Shining Hill, anyway. 

F.N.: Ah. Since what you told me about Czechoslovia— 
hold on! I know it ain’t that—but, well, wherever it is, 
I feel as if I’d been there. Feel Iamthere. Say, I couldn’t 
get free this morning, so I thought of nipping round to 
Communion to-morrow what’s All Souls. That’ll make up, 
won’t it? I heard you was holding Mass in here. Three 
on ’em. I'll be there for one— 

FRANK (over his shoulder): I'll wake you up, chum, if you 
require it. Fred and Frank, the Cafferlick Corp.s! Star 
turn—yes; starry, and you can believe me! Go outside, 
and you'll see the stars are out. 

F.N. (vaguely): Could you come out ’arf a mo’, Far-ther ? 
*Ear me confession? (To the company at large.) ’Xcuse. 
us, won’t you? The Reverend—orl right, orl right! 
Reverend Far-ther was wot I was goin’ to say—’as give 
me a reg’ lar complex about cleaning up before Communion! 
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Got me head among the stars, to-night, anyway. (To E.K.) 
Be seeing you, chum! 
[They go out. After his confession, F.N. decides he’ll go 
home on his own. V., returning, finds E.K. alone.] 


Vi: Mrs. A. gone? I’m so glad you like our eggs! Always 


fresh, anyhow. 

E.K.: I certainly like this place, padre. I mean to come 
often. It’s not particularly Scotch, and yet I’ve done 
nothing but think about Scotland ever since I came in. Do 
you get many Jocks here? 

V.: Perhaps one in particular. What would you think if 
I said he’d died long ago, but I haven’t any doubt he flits 
about very friendly-like wherever he’s needed? I don’t 
mean just a ghost... 

E.K.: I expect my cousin Cecil would follow you better! 
Regular mystic. Your Faith, of course. Could I come to 
your Mass with the Corporal? I do—well, try to follow 
Christ, you know. 

Jock (over his shoulder; quoting ...): ‘‘Together into one 
the Love of Christ does gather us.”’ 

E.K.: I know I can’t take your Communion. Or not yet. 
But I like to be in touch with everything that’s good. I 
expect you saw a lot of good last time? 

V.: Last time is always. (They walk home together.) 


O gentle Night, 
Whose is alone our healing after death— 
The day’s hill was too steep: my struggling breath 
Could not at all endure another climb. 
But you, Night, take me off the rack of Time: 
With calm hands cover what I thought was sight. 


O Night serene— 
Enter, be welcome, Night of all that is. 
The Lord uplifts tall Gates of Introit— 
God’s High World-Altar holds twin tapers lit— 
The timid light that is, the light that’s been ; 
And the unflick’ring Light beyond all mysteries. 


O senseless strife 
*Twixt last time and the next, or near and far! 
When shall I learn that all the Souls that are— 
All that I loved, or never knew, or guessed, 
Are here, are now, in this unrippled Rest 
I share with them in Thee, Eternal Life? 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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THE FABLE OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM 


<6 HAT all these gentlemen lack is dialectics,”’ re- 

marked Friedrich Engels on one famous oc- 

casion. We in England have not enjoyed such 
a happy immunity. Our ‘‘Left’’ Press has taught us to think 
“‘dialectically’’ ad nauseam with scant understanding of the 
classical connotation of its favourite catchword. The result 
has been that a spate of loose thinking has sought cover 
under a magic formula that permits of ‘‘the negation of the 
negation,’’ and other esoteric rites. Now philosophy has 
stepped in and confusion is worse confounded. Religion and 
science, literature and art are asked to bow the knee before 
the final product of man’s philosophical reason—Dialectical 
Materialism. 

I have before me as I write ‘‘A Text Book of Dialectical 
Materialism,’’ * by David Guest, who lectured in mathematics 
at Southampton University and was killed fighting for the 
Red Government in the Spanish Civil War. ‘‘De mortuis,’’ 
it is said, ‘‘nil nisi bonum,’’ but common honesty here de- 
mands an objective analysis of a book presented impersonally 
for the edification of the British working class. The work is 
symptomatic as representing the final product of man 
estranged from the unity of Catholic Christendom. That 
rational world order of St. Thomas in which faith and reason, 
nature and super-nature were all knit in a majestic harmony, 
has its complete antithesis in the creed of dialectical 
materialism. 

The theory of ‘‘scientific Socialism’’ (it is all so simple if 
you will only learn) ‘‘comprises first of all the strategy and 
tactics of the class struggle.’’ It requires also a knowledge 
of the historical economic roots of class divisions in capitalist 
society, and of those laws of development of Capitalism which 
were first investigated by Marx in his great work ‘‘Capital’’ 
(p. 10). That seems easy enough. But not a bit of it. 
Wherever we look, wherever we turn, we are up against the 
bourgeois world outlook (Mr. Guest’s italics, p. 11). This 


1 Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd., 19309. 
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is pernicious. It is conservative, and therefore hostile ‘‘to a 
scientific study of human society.’’ Worse still, ‘‘it is com- 
monly religious’’ and goes to the absurd length of exalting 
‘‘mind’”’ or ‘‘spirit’’ above ‘‘mere matter’ (p. 11). The issue 
has at once been focused and here is the crux of the matter. 
This damnable bourgeois world, which grew out of a feudal 
Christian world, must at all costs be liquidated. If it is not, 
nothing can save the ‘“‘scientific Socialist’? from the most 
heinous of Catholic superstitions, a belief in the supremacy 
of human reason with its attendant enormities of free will and 
the dignity of human personality. How kind of Mr. Guest 
to put it all so very clearly for us! 

‘*The wheel has come full circle.’’ A world that cast doubts 
upon the unity of Christ’s Church and the jurisdiction of His 
Vicar upon earth now contains ‘‘scientific’’ philosophers who 
seek to undermine the very foundations of human reason. If 
Marxism is, as Mr. Voigt declares,’ ‘‘the first of the great 
modern attacks on philosophy and science,’’ it is at the same 
time the chief charnel-ground of ‘‘progressive’’ thinkers. It 
has dangled the bait to the ‘“‘intelligentsia,’’ who (blind 
mouths !) have swallowed it hook, line and sinker with only 
intermittent fits of indigestion. 

What did the ‘‘scientific Socialists’ offer the apostles of 
Progress? They held out the vision of a universe in which 
“the mode of production in material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual processes of life in general’’ (p. 54). 
This seemed to mean that the thought-structure of an age 
(e.g., medieval Catholicism) was determined by, or reflected 
the economic system of the age (e.g., feudal economy). The 
belief is harmless enough; as a private fad it can cause no 
great damage. But, with quite amazing intrepidity, the 
“scientific Socialist’ is anxious to apply this stereotyped mid- 
nineteenth-century dogma to our own day. Weare to be con- 
verted—now—to Dialectical Materialism. In vain we remind 
him that the ‘‘mode of production’’ has changed since the 
days of Marx: that in his own reading ‘‘intellectual pro- 
cesses’’ have changed in consequence. He will have none of 
it. Ay, there’s the rub. In a world conscripted to Dialecti- 
cal Materialism the only reserved occupation is the dialectical 
materialist’s. He is immune from the laws of his own dialectic. 

When Mr. Guest deserts philosophy for history he displays 
the most astonishing ignorance. Was he genuinely convinced 


1“Unto Cesar,” p. 7. 1938. 
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that the theory of evolution was ‘‘modern’”’ (p. 26)? Had he 
read one page of the Fathers on the subject? I think not. 
Less forgivable is the statement that ‘‘materialism has been 
the banner of progressive classes throughout history, whether 
the ancient commercial classes, the bourgeoisie in its revolu- 
tionary period, or the modern proletariat’’ (p. 27), a perfectly 
grotesque travesty of the facts. The great cloth merchants of 
the fifteenth century, with their liberal benefactions to East 
Anglian and Cotswold churches, and the Puritan leaders of 
the seventeenth-century Civil War are two examples taken at 
random of ‘‘progressive classes’’ (in the sense implied) which, 
by no possible stretch of imagination, can be called material- 
istic. But Aristotle, Bacon, Locke and Hobbes are all good 
materialists for Mr. Guest (pp. 27—28), in whose company 
one begins to feel that words have lost all their meaning. 

On British agnostic and materialist philosophers of the 
‘‘bourgeois’’ school (pray God that ‘‘bourgeois and intelli- 
gentsia’’ may one day share a common extinction from the 
English language!) Mr. Guest lavishes the tireless abuse that 
one might expect. Poor Bertrand Russell is a ‘‘composite 
error’’ (p. go). I can see the author of ‘‘Marriage and Morals”’ 
shuddering at the compliment. Professor Joad solicits us 
with a ‘‘deliberate invitation to reactionary supernaturalism”’ 
(p. 33) at a time when the ink was hardly dry on the pages 
of the ‘Guide to Modern Wickedness’’?! And so on. The 
only philosopher who earns his meed of praise is T. A. Jack- 
son who (the reader may be interested to know) ‘“‘has 
slaughtered the Philistines on a far grander and more impos- 
ing scale [than Mr. Guest can hope to] in his splendid 
polemic ‘Dialectics’ ’’ (p. 71). 

Much trouble is taken to display the consummation of 
Socialist culture in Soviet Russia. Extracts from the Moscow 
Daily News are coupled with examples of ‘‘Socialist Realism”’ 
in literature to show forth the Communist Utopia (pp. 95— 
98). As a final fling our author bids us remember that 
“Socialist morality . . . only attains full flower in Socialist 
society’’ (p. 100), and is, therefore, present only in the Soviet 
Union. How wise and beneficent the foreign policy of Stalin 
must seem to one who drinks at the wells of Socialist morality ; 
how difficult for us to understand ! 

One hopeful thought sustains the reader of this manual of 
dialectical materialism. It is the rational conviction that 
“scientific Socialism’’ cannot last much longer. In every 
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field, philosophical, historical, and sociological, Marxism has 
lost ground when faced with the battery of modern criticism 
and the logic of its own development. As a philosophy it 
heads to such absurdities and contradictions of thought that 
only the bleakest scepticism and the narrowest vision can per- 
manently succumb. Historically, the scientific work of this 
century has shown how completely untenable a ‘‘Marxist”’ 
or ‘‘economic interpretation of history’’ proves to be when 
subjected to critical analysis. This is a truth which French 
historians have been quickest to appreciate, but the reaction 
is already gaining momentum in England. Soon the disciples 
of Marxist history will be confined to the ranks of the Left 
Book Club and Mr. Victor Gollancz who (as Harold Nichol- 
son once said) ‘‘has done more than anyone in this country 
to put Socialism on the shelf.’’ 

Lastly, as a sociological factor, ‘‘scientific Socialism’’ has 
now proclaimed its own bankruptcy. The Bolshevik tyranny 
of Soviet Russia has most powerfully exemplified a truth long 
familiar to the student of the Papal Encyclicals. It has shown 
itself to be a form of State Capitalism at once more intensi- 
fied and brutal than any autocracy previously known to his- 
tory. The duplicity of its international dealings, the endless 
suffering and persecution of the poor of Christ and the pro- 
scription of His Church, have stamped Soviet Russia as a 
classical refutation of Marxism in action that will stand for all 
time. The events of the last months have finally peeled off 
the last vestige of ‘‘scientific’’ clothing from a Socialism left 
naked and unashamed. 

R. A. L. SMITH. 
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FATHER HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


(NOVEMBER 15, 1856—NOVEMBER 3, 1939) 


OR the third time this year it is our sad task, though a 

profound sense of appreciation mingles with the regret, 

to chronicle the death and the life-work of one who for 
many years was intimately associated with THE MONTH. In 
March last, both Archbishop Goodier and Father Joseph 
Keating died. The Archbishop was never connected officially 
with THE MontH but he showed the greatest interest in all 
that concerned it, contributed frequent articles, and was a re- 
viewer of the most punctual and reliable kind. A brief com- 
ment in the April number suggested that we would ‘“‘miss his 
ever-ready co-operation as many thousands will miss the 
voice and word of their friend and guide’’; already this re- 
mark has proved itself very true. And there can be no neces- 
sity to remind readers of the devoted service given to this 


periodical by Father Keating from the date of his earliest con- | 


tribution in November, 1907, and throughout his five years 
of assistant-editorship (1907—1912), and the more than quar- 
ter of a century (1912—1939) during which he was in full con- 
trol. The same April number had a series of appreciations 
which illustrated the variety and value of his work. 

Father Keating was slightly younger than the periodical 
he was to edit for so long. He had been born in March, 1865, 
it first saw the light of literary day in July, 1864. They were, 
therefore, almost contemporaries. Father Thurston, who 


passed away most peacefully on November 3rd, could look 
down on THE MonrtuH as his junior by eight years. I do not 


suggest that he was one of those youthful prodigies who have 
written a complete novel by the time they are eight. But 
when THE MonruHu first appeared, he was, at any rate, able to 
write and, to judge from his subsequent familiarity with the 
pen, he may well have had in mind something worth writing 
about. 

He was born in London on November 15, 1856. He was, 
therefore, close on eighty-three when he died. Occasionally 
he would mention his next birthday to the nurses at The Nook 
where he spent most of his last six months, and let them see 
how eagerly he wished to live till then, even if at times he 
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feared that he would not. As a boy, he was for two years at 
Mount St. Mary’s College near Chesterfield, and for three 
further years at Stonyhurst. A certain attachment to the two 
schools remained with him always. He wrote letters to The 
Times about the cricket played at Stonyhurst in his day, and 
treasured not a few friendships, begun in those early days, 
though in the end he must have been a more or less lone sur- 
vivor. One recent instance of this interest of his may be men- 
tioned. He intended to write an article to trace the origins 
of the football played at Stonyhurst, and in the Grand Matches 
at Beaumont, as far back as Renaissance Italy. He had dis- 
covered a description of Il Giuoco di Calcio at Florence in an 
account of a voyage in Italy, printed at Paris in 1670 and to 
be sold ‘tin London by John Starkey at the Mitre in Fleet 
Street near Temple Bar’’: its author declaring himself to be 
‘Richard Lassels, Gent, who travelled through Italy five 
times as Tutor to several of the English nobility and gentry.”’ 
Mr. Lassels’s narrative was to be linked up with the account 


| of the Stonyhurst game in Waterton’s autobiography and in 


“School Days at Saxonhurst.’’ In the Italian rendering, after 
a good deal of procession and pageantry, ‘‘the Ball or Ballon 
is thrown up in the midst between them, and to it they go 
with great nimbleness, sleight and discretion, and sometimes. 
they fall to it indeed, and cuff handsomely”’ : a note is added 
to show that sportsmanship was rigorously enforced, for 
“under pain of death [this may seem a little drastic] no man 
must resent, afterwards out of the Lists, whatever happened 
there : but all animosities arising here, end here too.”’ 
Herbert Thurston entered the Society of Jesus at Manresa 
House, Roehampton, on September 28, 1874. The usual two 
years of noviceship followed. He stayed a third year at Roe- 
hampton before proceeding to St. Mary’s Hall for a three- 
years’ course of philosophy. Between 1876 and 1878 he had 
taken the double B.A. degree (a Pass first and Honours after- 
wards) which then obtained in the University of London. 
From 1880 he taught for seven years as a master at Beaumont 
College where, as has been noticed in other obituaries, he had 
among his pupils the late Professor Edmund Gardner and 
Francis Urquhart and the present Lord Russell of Killowen. 
“Tt is pleasant, as it is rare,’’ wrote Charles Lamb in an unfor- 
gettable essay, ‘‘to find the same arm linked in yours at forty 
which at thirteen helped it to turn over the pages of Cicero’s 
‘De Amicitia’ or some tale of antique friendship which the 
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young heart even then was burning to anticipate.’’ I have 
no idea whose arm might have been linked—even metaphoric- 
ally—with Father Thurston’s at forty, but I do know that the 
mutual regard of boy and master then at Beaumont ripened 
in not a few cases into a mature and mellow friendship that has 
sometimes stood the test of more than fifty years. He is re- 
membered as capable of covering himself during a class with 
an amazing quantity of chalk-dust, as a keen cricketer quite 
good with the ball but no genius with the bat but, beyond all 
else, as a teacher who was both scholarly and thoroughly 
human. 

In 1887 he commenced his theological studies at St. Beuno’s 
in North Wales, and finished them four years later, being 
ordained in the meantime on September 21, 1890. Thus he 
was nearly fifty years a priest, and for more than sixty-five a 
member of the Society. 

Theology over in 1891, he was at Farm Street from 1891 to 
1892 ; at Roehampton again from 1892 to 1893, and from 1893 
to 1894 at the then young college of Wimbledon as Prefect 
of Studies. In 1894 he returned to Farm Street, which was 
to be his permanent home for forty-five years. He was at- 
tached to the staff of THE MONTH, but had considerable 
leisure for his own study and research. 

Ours is an age of records. Men will train rigorously and 
make striking sacrifices to run a distance in a split second less 
than it had previously been run, to break a speed record or 
to hold out in some endurance test longer than anyone had 
thought it worth while holding out before. To adopt this 
terminology, Father Thurston is the holder of a record as far 
as THE MonruH is concerned which, I feel, is scarcely likely 
to be equalled or even seriously challenged. He wrote for it 
for more than sixty years—to be precise, for sixty-one and a 
half years. His first article is dated March, 1878; his latest 
appeared in the November issue for 1939. 

No doubt the earliest contributions were juvenilia, the oc- 
casional essays of a student who had the capacity and the de- 
sire to be a scholar. They were naturally infrequent; none 
are to be discovered, for example, between May, 1885, and 
May, 1890. Some of them were on literary subjects as those 

on “The Religion of Shakespeare’’ and ‘‘A Curious Literary 
Imposture’”’ in the May numbers of 1882 and 1885. It is worth 
noting that he retained this interest in Shakespearian prob- 
lems, as may be seen in a detailed review of the Comtesse de 
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Chambrun’s ‘‘Shakespeare Re-discovered,’’ composed in 
April, 1939. Others reveal the awakening of interest in what 
were subsequently to be his fields of special study. ‘“The Tomb 
of St. Abercius’’ (May, 1890) is a hint of archzological re- 
search to come; ‘‘The Work of the Bollandists and its latest 
Developments’’ (June, 1891) introduces us to the critical 
hagiographer ; while in ‘‘Mr. Rider Haggard and the Immur- 
ing of Nuns’’ (January, 1894) one can already picture the 
future knight errant of Catholic controversy. From 1894 on- 
wards the articles multiply, and it is safe to assert that no year 
passed without finding at least six to eight of them from his 
pen, apart altogether from shorter notes and reviews, in THE 
MONTH’S pages. 

It is natural that in this appreciation the chief reference 
should be to these articles. But they were by no means the 
whole, and possibly not even the larger portion of his literary 
output. He wrote frequently for historical and other specialist 
journals and, as far as Catholic reviews are in question, for 
The Tablet, The Dublin Review and the Irish quarterly 
Studies, as well as for American and foreign publications. A 
fitting tribute to his work might take the form of a biblio- 
graphy, that is, a complete list of all the articles he ever com- 
posed. It is hoped that such a list may soon be prepared and 
issued, under appropriate sectional headings, in these pages. 
The list would be a surprisingly long one, and equally sur- 
prising would be the variety of the subjects dealt with, and the 
knowledge and skill evident in their treatment. 

In addition to this periodical writing Father Thurston con- 
tributed a great number of articles to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and the Dictionary of Ethics and Religion. With 
Bishop Ward he edited the Westminster Library, and was 
responsible for the folio edition of Bridgett’s ‘‘History of the 
Holy Eucharist in Great Britain.’’ Among the books he pub- 
lished, the following may be mentioned: ‘‘The Life of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘The Holy Year of Jubilee,’’ ‘‘Lent and 
Holy Week,’’ ‘‘The Stations of the Cross,’’ ‘‘The Catholic 
Church and the Confessional,’’ ‘‘Modern Spiritualism,’’ ‘‘No 
Popery,’’ ‘‘The Church and Spiritualism,’’ ‘‘Superstition”’ 
and ‘‘Beauraing and other Apparitions.’’ No one of these 
books deserves to be termed monumental, but taken together, 
they are a memorial to their author’s many-sided interest. In- 
deed, it has not infrequently been urged that Father Thurston 
left no really monumental work such as he was thoroughly 
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qualified to write. In a sense this is very true, for he pre-\ 


ferred a wider culture to the narrower inquiry of the specialist, 
and in his own case, he felt that it was the more apostolic 
course to pursue. On the other hand, it might well be argued 
that the twelve-volume re-edition of Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints’’ that occupied so much of his time and attention dur- 
ing the past fifteen years and which is now happily completed, 
is fully entitled to the adjective ‘‘monumental.’’ 

A glance at the four hundred or so articles listed in THE 
MONTH index under the name Herbert Thurston leaves one 
with an impression of wide and varied knowledge. History, 
archeology, literature, the lives and legends of the saints, the 
newer cults of Christian Science and Spiritualism—all these 
are represented. And yet not one of his articles was a tour 
de force: he claimed that he could not compose, as it were, 
from within: he must first of all collect, sift and adjudicate 
the facts, he was objective with the scientist’s detachment and 
precision rather than subjective with any intuition of the artist. 
It was this detachment from prejudice and hurried generaliza- 
tion, this refusal to read into the evidence what he would 
gladly have discovered there, a willingness to go counter to 


accepted theories wherever his instinct for the truth de--f 


manded it, that made his judgment so valuable, and so ac- 
ceptable to scholars both within and without the Church. Pos- 
sibly he was better known among Catholic scholars abroad 
than at home: he was highly respected by the Bollandists, 
might be quoted at an international congress, and I remem- 
ber that he was referred to in lectures on psychology at the 
Gregorian University under the somewhat italianized name 
of Padre Tourston. He had a flair for unearthing obscure 
and even queer questions of ecclesiastical history and a re- 
markable acquaintance with printed sources in several lan- 
guages. The necessary languages—Spanish, French, Italian, 
German—he knew well, though he had done no portion of 
his studies abroad. Indeed, he rarely travelled outside of 
England, and two of his three journeys to Rome were under- 
taken as the representative of the English Province of the 
Society rather than for any purpose of personal research. 

It would be easy to trace from this list of articles the growth 
of his many interests. Not that he often abandoned the earlier 
for later ones, but there is noticeable a shifting of emphasis 
which is now more obvious here, now stronger there. After 
a first few contributions on literary subjects—a kind he never 
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discontinued completely—historical and liturgical questions 


appear most prominent, though there was always room for 
the treatment of a problem of the day. In 1896, for example, 
*‘The Quarant’ Ore’’ (February), ‘‘Palms’’ (March), ‘‘The 
Exultet and the Paschal Candle’’ (April), ‘Cats in Catholic 
Ritual’’ (August), ‘‘The Mass Book of St. Gregory the Great’’ 
(September), ‘‘Prayers for the Dead’’ (November), and “‘A 
Medieval Mortuary Card’’ (December), are gathered round 
two contributions of June and July on ‘‘The Venezuelan 
Boundary Question’’ and ‘‘Dutch Claims in Guiana.’’ Be- 
tween 1896 and 1900 there are many more entries of a like 
kind: ‘‘Antependia in Medieval Churches’’ (March, 1897), 
a series of four articles on ‘‘The Vestments of Low Mass’”’ 
(September—December, 1898), ‘‘The Devotion of the Three 
Hours’’ (March, 1899), ‘‘The Year of Jubilee and its Past 
History’’ (December, 1899), and in 1900 three articles apiece 
on the Stations of the Cross and the Rosary. The controver-_ 


sialist might be detected in ‘‘The Nineteenth Century and the _ 


Miracles at Lourdes’’ (November, 1895), the cautious critic 
in a consideration of ‘‘The Holy Shroud and the Verdict of 
History’’ (January—February, 1903), and already in Novem- 
ber, 1897, ‘‘Broucolaccas : a Study in Medieval Ghost Lore,”’ 
points a finger to his many later studies of the occult. 

These historical entries continue in subsequent years. To 
make no mention of isolated numbers, there was a series of 
seven articles on the Rosary from 1900 to 1901, and during the 
last War a set of no less than ten entitled ‘‘Notes on Familiar 
Prayers.’’ But gradually the apologist comes into greater 
evidence. ‘‘The Bishop of Bristol on the ‘Forgeries’ of Car- 
dinal Vaughan’”’ (June—July, 1906), ‘‘A Libel on Medieval 
Missions’’ (September, 1909), ‘‘The Lower Deeps of Anti- 
Clericalism’’ (May, 1912), and ‘‘The Figment of a National 
Church”’ (June, 1912), along with a discussion in May, 1914, 
of the ‘‘Pope Joan’’ myth, show that English Catholics were 
looking to Father Thurston for a reasoned defence of what 
they treasured, and for effective scattering of absurd attacks. 


His manner in controversy was vigorous and at times out- | 
spoken, but there was neither harshness nor discourtesy. De- 


fence and counter-attack were alike successful because of the 


arms and armament of evidence. The facts were brought to | _ 
| 


light, and falsehood, exaggeration and distortion had to give | 
way. What he considered defensible, he would defend and | 
defend valiantly, but he put no gloss over error and fault. He 
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_| was never the special pleader, but always the investigator for © ni 
.| whom the all-important thing was objective truth. If he rarely tt 
needed to retract anything he had written, this was owing to al 
his objective outlook, to the carefulness and consideration with tt 
which he wrote. fc 
A second field of inquiry which now began to occupy much M 

of his attention was that of hagiography. The re-edition of a 
Butler's ‘‘Lives of the Saints’’ is a guarantee of his compe- tt 

_ tence in this particular region. It was sometimes said that he (I 
was an “‘iconoclast’’ where legend and popular devotion were = 
concerned, and I remember meeting once a retired naval officer " 


who had a holy horror of Father Thurston and all his works, 
and had even published two small volumes against him and 
them. Here again, his standard was objective: if any pic- 
turesque legend were shown to be historically unjustified, then 


so much the worse for the legend. This interest in hagio- “ 
graphy led him to the examination of the phenomena of true b 
and pseudo-mysticism. In 1919, for example, he treated— pi 
under the general heading of ‘‘Some Physical Phenomena of th 
Mysticism’’—of ‘‘Levitation’’ (April—May), ‘‘Telekinesis’’ 
(June), ‘‘Tokens of Espousal’’ (December), and, from July to fe 
October, of ‘‘Stigmatization.’’ The next year, 1920, con- 


tinues this general subject with reference to the particular 


problems of ‘‘The Odour of Sanctity’’ (January), and ‘‘The th 
Absence of Cadaveric Rigidity’’ (March), while from August '° 
t 


until December a further series of five essays is entitled ‘‘Lim- 
pias and the Problem of Collective Hallucination.’’ The of 


visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich are the subject of de- a 
tailed investigation in the latter part of 1921 : there is a series o 
on ‘*The Blood Miracles of Naples’’ in 1927, and, three years Ww 
afterwards, another on ‘‘Relics, Authentic and Spurious.’’ ai 
Naturally, he was the critic throughout, for the inquiry was a 

4 undertaken in a critical spirit. The value of such research in 
was universally acknowledged and did much to create an 
' esteem for Catholic scholarship outside the Church. Humor- Pp 
ously, his friends would accuse him of undue criticism, and h 
ask him whether he would not feel considerable embarrass- q 

_. ment on meeting in the next world some of those saints whose fc 
|| reputation he had so sturdily picked to pieces in this. Actu- h 
‘| ally he was, in the normal sense of the word, a really devout fc 
' man and had among others, a sincere devotion to the Little R 


Flower of Lisieux. 
One last sphere of study with which Father Thurston’s 
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name has become increasingly associated, was that of Spiri- 
tualism. From 1920 onwards one finds several series of 
articles dealing either with the general position of the Spiri- 
tualists or with some particular problem. Among these the 
following may be briefly mentioned: ‘‘The Problem of 
Materialization’’ (October, 1922—April, 1923), ‘‘Catholicism 
and the early Spiritualists’’ (April, 1924), ‘‘Modern Spiri- 
tualism’’ (March—May, 1928), ‘‘Spiritualists in Adversity’’ 
(November—December, 1931), and finally an admirable series 
in the latter half of 1938 which provided a thorough considera- 
tion of the Spiritualists’ claims and results, under the heading 
*‘Some Knotty Points for Spiritualists.’” Occasionally Chris- 
tian Science, with its prophetesses, are soundly trounced : and 
“Ghostly Visitants that Bite’ (August, 1928), together with 
“Ghosts that Tease’’ (September, 1928), pave the way for 
several articles on Poltergeister, the ghosts that go beyond 
biting and teasing to the extent of throwing about pots and 
pans and stones and furniture. The suggestion has been made 
that Father Thurston took Spiritualism too seriously, that he 
was inclined to allow a degree of reality to some of its mani- 
festations in excess of that which any Catholic could safely 
hold. Such a suggestion would be as unfair as it is untrue. 
Once again, he was acting in an objective way. He saw 
through the pretence, recognized the large percentage of 
fraudulent or doubtful phenomena, but was ready to admit 
that there still existed a certain residuum for which he could 
offer no satisfactory explanation. With these new creeds and 
cults he had naturally scant sympathy, but he paid them the 
compliment of an extensive study of their literature, and he 
was acknowledged to be an authority even by such as dis- 
agreed violently with his conclusions. He investigated and 
exposed the falsity of their pretentions but, with his keen feel- 
ing for evidence, he would grant what it seemed ought to be 
granted, and he was never afraid to confess that he was 
puzzled by, and unable to interpret, some of the phenomena 
he had examined. Light, and other psychic journals, fre- 
quently referred to him and had to concede the validity and 
force of much of his comment. This interest remained with 
him to the end: in fact, his two last articles, in THE MONTH 
for October and November of this year, had as their titles : 
“Spiritualism and the War’’ and ‘‘A Survey of Psychical 
Research.”’ 

It would be a pity were this short appreciation of Father 
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Thurston to leave the impression that he was undoubtedly a 
learned man with wide and varied intellectual interests, and 
one, too, who had rendered invaluable service to the cause of 
Catholic scholarship and defence in this country, without add- 
ing some tribute to his priestly zeal and to the very warm and 
human qualities that were so obviously his. Though his nor- 
mal life was one of research and literary activity, he found time 
to instruct and receive many converts into the Church and 
to give countless conferences of a spiritual nature. Remark- 
able was the fidelity he showed to any work of this kind once 
he had undertaken it: he gave a monthly conference, for 
example, in one religious house for more than twenty years, 
and was the guide and counsellor of a religious Congregation 
as long as all but the oldest nuns could remember. For ap- 
proximately thirty years he said Mass twice or three times a 
week in the chapel of The Nook, the nursing home in which 
he was to pass his last six months on earth and where he 
eventually died. Save for very few periods of absence or ill- 
ness—and he had to be almost unable to get out of bed before 
he would admit that anything was wrong with him—he would 
be there without fail, on Wednesday and Friday mornings 
and on Sundays also when not otherwise engaged on a similar 
mission, shortly after seven o’clock ; and more often than not 
—invariably so on Sunday mornings—he would have walked 
the five miles from Farm Street up-hill. It was a rare week- 
end that he could call his own: even when over eighty, he 
insisted on taking his turn with other week-end chaplains at 
Ashburnham Place in Sussex or at Walton-on-the-Hill, the 
home of Lord Russell whom he had taught at Beaumont in 
» the early eighties of last century. Amazing to think—it is 
| quite literally true—that at seventy and more, he had tramped 
on foot the twenty miles from Berkeley Square to Walton-on- 
the-Hill in time for a bath and then the morning service at 
half-past eight, apparently none the worse, in fact, seeming 
more vigorous than ever, at the end of it all. 

This physical vigour was the counterpart of his mental 
alertness and activity. It led him at times to bother perhaps 
too little about his health and personal convenience. He had 
always expressed a friendly disbelief in doctors, and would 
remark that he had fared quite well without their help: and 
this despite recurrent bronchial trouble and a dilated heart. 
He was not, I fear, the most docile of patients, for, no sooner 
did he feel somewhat better than he wanted to be up and 
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doing, back at Farm Street in his book-lined room amid a 
merry disarray of papers. Ready ever to assist others, and ; 
the most courteous of men, he would rarely let you do any- . 
thing for him. This was largely because he detested the very 
idea of inconveniencing others, of being in any sense a bur-, 
den. And so with delightful obstinacy he would sally forth 
early in the morning to say Mass even in the foulest weather 
rather than allow someone else to disturb his normal routine. 

Not, of course, that he was in the least brusque. From that 
kind of manner he was poles apart. Modestly he would listen 
to the opinions of others on some subject with which he was 
far more familiar than they were, scarcely ever interposing a 
correction or offering advice until definitely asked to do so. 
There seemed to be something Victorian about him in the best ! 
sense of that maligned word: a breadth of outlook, a toler- 
ance, a—at times almost humorous—detachment from petty 
issues, a courtesy and a serenity which had been deepened | 
throughout his long years in religious life. Learning sat very — 
lightly upon him and had never been permitted to absorb | 
his interest in simple and human things. It was with a_ 
chuckle that he would recount some queer incident he had | 
quarried from an old tome or encyclopedia: and his sense | 
of humour, of a decisively English kind, was very marked. 
He enjoyed cricket, was keenly appreciative of music, and had 
besides, half a hundred human interests. 

He had burrowed his scholarly way through a larger mass 
of printed matter than the great majority of those called book- 
worms, yet he remained the complete antithesis, both in char- 
acter and habits, of the typical rat de bibliothéque. Though 
loath to be away for any lengthy period from his books, he 
never allowed them to cramp or imprison his spirit ; and for 
all his advanced years he gave no impression of living in the 
past. He was always interested in new developments, was 
alive to the latest problems and would react to them with a 
surprising freshness. Except for face and features, it was 
difficult to realize that he was old; his mind was so elastic, so 
energetic, and this it remained to the end. His was that rare 
combination of scholarly pursuit and vigorous personality, 
mellowed with appealing human qualities, and the whole 
transformed by the strong apostolic zeal and purposes which 
provided the main motive power for his work. Long will 
he be remembered as a most able scholar and controversialist 
and as a most worthy priest. 
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Father Thurston had suffered from occasional heart trouble 
in recent years, a fact which necessitated from time to time a 


prolonged rest. From May of this year, except for an inter- | 


val of three weeks, he was a patient at The Nook in Hamp- 
stead, where he had served as chaplain for so many years, 
and where he was held in the highest esteem and affection. 
His strength was slowly ebbing, there were times when his 
heart was desperately weak. In spite of this, he continued to 
take an interest in events, he read and composed for brief 
periods ; it cheered him to feel that he could still be active, that 
he might at any rate die in the old harness he had buckled 
on more than half acentury ago. He died in the evening after 
a restless night and a comatose day—peacefully, without 
struggle, and apparently without pain. There is an expres- 
sion in the Martyrology which records that this or that other 
saint or martyr obdormivit in Domino (fell asleep in the Lord). 
Sometimes it has a quaint and even artificial ring. In Father 
Thurston’s case the phrase is thoroughly appropriate. To 
those few who were present, his death seemed just a quiet 
falling to sleep : and all who knew the man and his work will 
know also that it was definitely ‘‘in the Lord.”’ 
JOHN MURRAY. 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


It has been our custom to publish, generally at the end or the 
beginning of the year, an article with selections from the letters 
of missionaries expressing their great appreciation of THE MonTH 
sent to them through the kindness of Forwarders. Forwarders 
are those who have either given a direct subscription that the copy 
might be sent at once to the missionary from the Manresa Press or 
those who have undertaken to forward their own copy after they 
have read it. 

War conditions have made the position of foreign missionaries 
even more arduous and difficult: more than ever will they ap- 
preciate your kindness in providing them with this Catholic litera- 
ture. In their name and in our own, may we appeal to all those 
who have subscribed or forwarded in the past, to continue this 
excellent work of charity in the future. 

In accordance with war-time postal regulations, individuals 
may still send on THE MonrTH to missionaries working in the 
British Empire or in French territory or in the United States. 
To neutral countries (China and Japan are those which chiefly 
concern us) a copy may be sent directly from the Manresa Press, 
Roehampton, but may not be sent by an individual. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
XXII 
LUNGO TEVERE 


ISTORY might well be written in terms of waterways, for 

there can have been few great cities not constructed along 
a river or near the sea. Reasons are obvious. But, apart from 
them, dpicrov pév idwp (the best of all elements is water), as Pindar 
sang long ago, and as I have recently noticed inscribed in large 
lettering over the Assembly Rooms in Bath. It is always pleasant 
to stroll by water, whether it be to emerge from the straggling 
lanes of some narrow town and look across a wide expanse of 
sea, dappled with cresting waves and flecked with sails of brown 
and orange, or to come—almost unawares—upon a river between 
its trees and promenades: be it the Thames, placid and not a 
little self-complacent despite a murky blending of grey and sepia, 
or the more queenly Seine with her worthier setting of quais and 
walks, or the leaping, swirling, slate-green torrent of an Inn or 
Isar. 

Sooner or later you will strike the Tiber. If the West has his- 
toric rivers this is certainly one, and probably the first of them. 
And yet it met the ancient city only at one or two points: Rome 
was built on seven hills, not by the riverside. Coming from the 
east and north, the Tiber touched the city just near the northern 
or Flaminian gate, then took a wide sweep to encircle the open 
Campus Martius, and finally turned inwards among the marshy 
lowlands at the foot of the Aventine. The Campus Martius was 
gradually built over, so that the river became eventually the city’s 
western boundary: to the further side of it were other hills, the 
Janiculum and the Vatican with Monte Mario to the north, but 
these were no part of the ancient city. Lower down, before you 
reached the Aventine, you would have discovered the large open 
markets for fish and meat that had been driven away from the 
more select centre of the city. Here were the granaries, hither 
came the boats and barges from Ostia at the river mouth. 

Though nature had condemned it to flow discreetly outside the 
city walls, the Tiber had an important place in the Roman fact 
and legend. Early in the eighth book of Virgil’s Aeneid there is . 
a charming passage in which caeruleus Thybris, the river god, 
rises from his stream to meet and encourage the voyage-wearied 
Trojans who have at long last reached the spot ordained by fate 
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for their future settlement—only to find the whole country gather- 
ing arms against them. The river deity tells them of the success 
which will ultimately be theirs and speeds them onwards along his 
friendly waters to a Greek Prince, Evander of Arcady, who will 
receive them both as host and ally. Up the Tiber they proceed to 
the quiet rhythm of oars—viridesque secant placido aequore silvas 
(is it fanciful to interpret this to mean that their prows cut through 
the shadows of the green woods reflected in tranquil waters ?). 
There are no waving woods of green by the Tiber’s banks to-day. 
And caeruleus—what a strange adjective to apply, with its hint 
of bright sky or of the deep blue colour of the sea. Flavus is the 
more normal and the truer epithet: for the Tiber is sand-coloured 
or tawny like a lion’s mane. 

To wander along the river, go through the Corso and across 
the circle of the Piazza del Popolo: then under the Flaminian gate 
with its massive statues of Peter and Paul facing northwards: a 
few yards to the left and you meet the river. Frankly, you will be 
disappointed. There is no elaborate promenade, only a pavement 
with a parapet: between parapet and houses an undistinguished 
roadway with its occasional tram: here the back of some larger 
edifice such as San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, the Tuscan church, 
almost opposite the queer skeleton toll-bridge where you must still 
pay your three centesimi to cross ; there an area in course of demo- 
lition and revealing slowly the ruins of Augustus’s Mausoleum 
and the Altar of Peace which he inaugurated; further on, a 
spacious modern synagogue in the region of the former ghetto; 
and finally, the large open space where a garden surrounds two 
small pagan temples in front of the graceful campanile of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, the Aventine terraces rising behind it. 

The left bank provides little of interest save just here where 
you reach the Aventine. But your saunter will have been re- 
deemed from dullness, firstly by the river, its yellow waters at 
times sluggish but often moving swiftly—here a knot of patient 
fishermen, there a small boat bobbing—and secondly, by the view 
across the further bank. When you first see it, it is bordered by 
the roads of a new suburb which lead eastward towards the grassy 
slopes of Monte Mario, crowned with the dome of its observatory ; 
soon it is flanked by heavy buildings, a concert hall and the mas- 
sive Palace of Justice. The river turns and at once you find your- 
self looking over the squat and formidable Castel Sant’Angelo— 
built as the resting-place of the Emperor Hadrian, but afterwards 
a Papal fortress guarding the approach to the Vatican—to the 
majestic cupola of St. Peter’s. Your eye is held by the splendid 
vision, this extraordinary mingling of power and grace. Towards 
evening it may be framed in crimson as the sun sinks, in daylight 
there is an under-light of silver to its stone-grey that recalls the 
flash of an olive tree on a Campagna hill-side. 
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Past the Ponte Sant’Angelo the Tiber takes a sharp bend. Your 
gaze is carried past the cupola and alights upon the long ridge of 
the Janiculum. The highest of all the hills which can be said to 
be part of the modern city, it rises steeply from the river and is the 


' ideal spot from which to look down on Rome. There is a piazza 


at its summit with a large equestrian statue of Garibaldi, pleasing 
enough in conception though doubtless the original purpose was 
to affront the Vatican. Regarding it from the river, you may 
detect the fagade of some church or the white play of a gigantic 
fountain, or you may lose your time in speculating upon the villas 
that lie over its brow. The Janiculum is well worth a climb, and 
you can descend along the quaint and crowded alleys of Traste- 
vere or through the newer but not graceful suburb of Monteverde. 

By now you will have come to the open place before the Aven- 
tine. It was the site once of the Forum Boarium, the chief meat- 
market: to-day it has a curious name, that of the Bocca di Verita 
or Mouth of Truth. The reference is to a circular stone mask now 
attached to the walls of the church in Cosmedin. The mask, 
which may formerly have been the covering of a well, has large 
features sculptured on it and an open mouth. Legend asserts 
that you dare not insert your hand-into this opening and tell any- 
thing but the truth; the mouth would close upon your hand and 
keep it prisoner, if not bite it off altogether. It is a pity that the 
invention has not been multiplied and a specimen placed upon the 
platform before any political address. 

In this piazza there are two small temples, very happily pre- 
served. One of them is oblong in simple Ionian manner, is sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to Fortuna and may well date from 
Republican and, of course, pre-Christian Rome. The other is a 
charming circular shrine with nineteen of its twenty columns still 
in position, but disfigured by a makeshift roof. For a long time 
it served as a chapel of our Lady but to-day it is simply an archzo- 
logical monument: probably it was once a temple of Vesta, the 
pagan protectress of hearth and home; in fact, you are shown a 
vault under the flooring in which it is claimed the Vestal virgins 
were buried. Two decades ago it was fashionable to attribute it 
to a mysterious Mater Matuta, a goddess associated with the 
dawn, but at present the Vestal theory has it. 

At the further side of the piazza is the unobtrusive church of 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Late in the sixth century a chapel was 
built in one of the large halls of an Imperial granary and then 
dedicated to our Lady. This quarter was, in the main, a foreign 
one, inhabited by Greeks and Greek-speakers from the Near East. 
Gradually this foreign colony developed its special churches which 
were not unnaturally named after their own patron saints, George 
and Anastasia, for example. Of these churches Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin was the most prominent. At the close of the eighth 
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century the building was enlarged under Pope Adrian I: the length 
was doubled, side aisles were constructed, and three apses added. 


Its Greek connexions were still in evidence in the galleries re- | 


served for women, and the shrines for sacred books and vessels. 
The curious epithet ‘‘in Cosmedin’’ may well date from this trans- 
formation: it was adapted from the Greek words meaning orna- 
ment (our expressions ‘‘cosmic’’ and ‘‘cosmetic’’ are from the same 


root) so that the title should be interpreted as our Lady of Splen- 


dour or of Adornment. A later reconstruction soon after 1100 was 
less fortunate since it removed the galleries, raised the level of 
the floor, thus reducing the height of the church, and roofed the 
nave with a flat wooden ceiling. Since that date the church has 
remained what it then was, except for some accretions of the 
eighteenth century which were very wisely removed towards the 
end of the nineteenth. 

Santa Maria in Cosmedin has a modest charm all its own. It 
lies away from crowded thoroughfares, for busy traffic rarely dis- 
turbs the quiet of this piazza by the Tiber. A campanile, elegant 
in its seven stories of glowing brickwork, soars above the modest 
stone facade. Through a narrow Byzantine ante-portico, reared 
upon red granite pillars, you enter the ancient porch and pass in- 
side. The effect is simple, even primitive. You would hardly be 
conscious of any Greek associations, in fact, the impression is of 
a perfectly typical basilica on a small scale. A slender nave is 
divided from side aisles by marble columns with flowering Corin- 
thian capitals, a thicker plain pilaster being inserted between 
each third column; twin ‘‘ambones’’ to either side of the austere 
“‘schola cantorum,’’ reconstructed from original material when 
the church was restored to its primitive design; circling, curling 
patterns in red and green on the stone mosaic pavement, reminis- 
cent strongly of San Clemente; to the right, against the sacristy 
wall, a large fragment of an Adoration of Magi which adorned 
formerly the Lady Chapel of Old St. Peter’s; and over the main 
altar, a striking: yet severe baldacchino of white marble. Details 
are not, perhaps, of great artistic worth, but the ensemble is a 
happy one. From tiny windows set just beneath the roof a tran- 
quil light filters down the nave, there is an air of repose and prayer- 
ful calm. 

A few steps away and slightly further from the river is another 
church. To one side of it two well-preserved pagan arches, the 
first, a richly ornamented but attractive monument of the money- 
changers, the second a squat and cumbersome portico with four 
entrances where salesmen no doubt sheltered from occasional 
Roman downpours. Little frequented now and, I fear, not often 
open, San Giorgio al Velabro is older than its neighbour dedicated 
to the splendour of the Madonna. It did not always bear St. 
George’s name and, in its earliest form, was a chapel commemora- 
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tive of St. Sebastian. Still, Sebastian, the Roman soldier, and 
George, the officer of Cappadocia, were sufficiently akin so that, 
when the church was refashioned in 682, it had two soldierly 
patrons instead of one. And, besides, it was in the Grecian district 
and one doubts whether these Levantines would have tolerated 
Sebastian all alone. In front is a vestibule, considerably lower 
than the modern city level: you step down to it and the interior. 
This is simple, old in design, of no great interest save for mosaic 
pieces from the seventh century and rows of antique piflars. When 
the ships no longer came up the river from Ostia, it was a neglected 
building in an empty region. It wakened to life for a short spell 
during the Middle Ages for it was here that the turbulent visionary, 
Cola di Rienzi, posted his proclamation which declared that the 
Romans would soon return to their antico buono stato. The stan- 
dard he unfurled was the red silk banner of St. George, 

These are but two of Rome’s lesser churches. Their antiquity 
is recognized, for Santa Maria in Cosmedin was for centuries the 
Station church for Ash Wednesday (it is still commemorated then, 
though the principal honour of that day belongs now to Santa 
Sabina) while San Giorgio holds a similar position for the Thurs- 
day immediately after. Both have a slight connexion with Eng- 
land. The former provided his Cardinal’s title for Reginald Pole 
who very narrowly escaped the distinction of second English Pope, 
the latter became the titular church of John Henry Newman. 


XXIII 
VENICE IN ROME 


It might seem a trifle odd—at first hearing—that the centre of 
Rome’s present-day administration is to be discovered in a Vene- 
tian palace. It is almost as though Mr. Chamberlain should cross 
Whitehall from Downing Street to direct the affairs of England 
from Scotland Yard. The Palazzo Venezia, austere in design and 
with an upper row of battlements reminiscent of a medieval keep, 
was, in fact, the creation of a Venetian cardinal who became after- 
wards Pope Paul II. The work was commenced in 1452, and this 
particular site was chosen for it because of its proximity to the 
cardinal’s titular church, that of St. Mark, which it was intended 
to incorporate in the new building. When Pietro Barbo—for that 
was the cardinal’s name—ascended the Papal throne, his palace 
had, of course, to take on additional splendour : and thus enlarged 
and enriched it was, though it did not then attain its full dimensions 


. of to-day. In 1564 the Republic of Venice acquired the palace 


and housed in it the Venetian cardinal of St. Mark’s as well as the 
Republic’s own ambassador. From 1797 until 1915 its character 
was an even more foreign one; it was the residence of the Ambas- 


sador of Austria to the Holy See. 
From two of its sides the palace looks across the Piazza Venezia 
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which has now come to be the civic centre of Rome. This was not 
always so. In fact, Papal Rome had no such obvious centre since 
the Pontiffs resided, for the most part, in the Lateran to the south- 
eastern corner of the city, or at the Vatican, outside the city alto- 
gether, or in later years, in the palace constructed along the narrow 
Quirinal ridge. The ancient pagan nucleus between Capitol and 
Colosseum lay untroubled, with its broken statuary and columns 
in the shadow of the Palatine. Until after 1870 the Piazza 
Venezia was a quiet square, dominated by the severe Palazzo of 
the same name and by the Torlonia palace, demolished afterwards 
to permit the widening of the Piazza. 

With the Palazzo Torlonia other buildings too disappeared, 
among them a palazzina with a small tower and tiny courtyard, in 
which Michelangelo had lived, and from which he would ride forth 
early every morning to superintend the work on the cupola of the 
new St. Peter’s. One edifice of some historical associations did, 
however, escape demolition because it was separated by a road’s 
width from the Piazza and stood at the corner of the Corso. Not 
very old—it dates from the late seventeenth century—it has come 
to be known as the Palazzo Bonaparte from the fact that the 
domestica ombra Letizia, as Carducci hymned her, Letizia Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s mother, dwelt there for twenty years and died 
there in 1836. 

Possibly it was premature to suggest that the old Piazza was 
never a city centre. For it did achieve this dignity, at least for the 
day or two of Carnival. The various races, horse and foot, 
picturesque enough but not always edifying, which marked that 
crazy season, ended in the Piazza. Of these the best known, and 
one that lasted into the eighteen-eighties, was the gallop of rider- 
less Arab steeds from the Piazza del Popolo at one end of the 
Corso to the Piazza Venezia at the other. Here the horses would 
be caught with ropes and a prize awarded to the owner of the 
first arrival. A pretty sight it must have been with galleries and 
loggias brightly adorned and echoing with laughter, with banners 
and bells and music, the gaily caparisoned animals, the shouting, 
humorous crowds. But it could scarcely be termed a humane 
pastime since sharp nails were fitted to the horses’ trappings, in 
order to goad them into a frenzied race. There were other con- 
tests too, and curious processions in which donkeys, dwarfs and 
Jews figured. On the whole, the Jews were rarely molested in 
Papal Rome, but the Carnival did bring with it on occasions a 
mild epidemic of Jew-baiting. ; 

Since 1870 this area has gradually assumed the character of a 
centre as far as Government and topography go. Rome’s truer 
centre is outside the city, in St. Peter’s and the Vatican whither 
all the lines of the city appear to converge as though meeting in 
the point which has given to the once Imperial city a significance 
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that is immortal. In 1885 the ground was cleared for the erection 
of the monument to Victor Emmanuel II on the Forum side of the 
Piazza Venezia: it was not completed till 1911. Intended to com- 
memorate the unification of Italy, it is grandiose and a little arro- 
gant and, despite a certain simplicity of general design, there is 
an air of over-elaboration in its columns, colonnades and winged 
chariots. It is at once a success and a failure: a success because, 
due allowance made for this elaborateness, its proportions are har- 
monious, its plan carefully conceived: a failure, for the reason that 
it does not fit into its surroundings with a je ne sais quoi of 
awkwardness and gaucherie: it stands out, but does not fit in, it 
seems almost an intruder in that historic region, and its dazzling 
white is out of tune with the dull brick and time-mellowed stone of 
Forum after Forum and with the sombre medieval facade of the 
Palazzo Venezia. 

Since the advent of the Fascist regime this palace has become 
the central seat of government. Within, it has been restored and 
renovated, though its exterior of mingled modesty and grimness 
has remained unchanged. Signor Mussolini does not live there: 
but it is here that he works, receives important visitors and pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the Gran Consiglio Fascista: and 
it is from a small loggia opening out from the centre of the Sala 
del Mappamondo that he at times addresses, and is saluted by, the 
Roman folk. Palazzo and Piazza have become the civic centre of 
twentieth-century Rome. 

Many who knew the city thirty and more years ago will tell you 
that they preferred it as it was then, before the extensive modern 
excavations had been started, before everything was tidied up. 
It is a matter of personal taste. But to one who looks away from 
the Piazza Venezia and sees the two noble roads, constructed in 
recent years, which lead from it, the feeling must surely come that 
the changes, in this at least, have been altogether to the good. As 
you stand there with your back to the palace, the Via del Impero 
stretches as far as the Colosseum, and curving to the right by the 
Victor Emmanuel monument is the Via del Mare, which, as its 
name declares, arrives eventually at Ostia and the sea. 

J.M. 


THE CATHOLIC AFTERGLOW IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
T has often been remarked that, despite the Reformation, Eng- 
land’s poetry remained to a great extent Catholic-minded, and 
whoever looks closely into the matter will, I think, acknowledge 


' that its inspiration came largely from the officially abandoned and 


proscribed religion. Carlyle proclaimed this long ago of Shake- 
speare, and historians of letters tend to admit it more freely as 
the legend of a willingly Protestant England dies fitfully away. 
From many discussions of his religion there emerges the proba- 
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bility that Shakespeare was, like most of his fellows, a Church 
Papist, or possibly, as the late Father Thurston would have it, a 
sceptic with a reverent affection for the Faith of his upbringing 
(like Wilfrid Blunt in later days), who, according to the testimony 
of a Protestant archdeacon writing while the poet was still a living 
memory, was reconciled before his death." 

Catholic echoes, distinctly contrary to the Cecilian State religion, 
abound in the works of his fellow-Elizabethans. Take, for example, 
Sidney, who, as we know from Blessed Edmund Campion’s life, 
ought to have been a Catholic. In his poem, ‘‘A Litany,’’ we read: 


Let dirge be sung and trentals rightly read, 
For Love is dead. 


Anthony Munday, the apostate and informer, wrote, in a 
‘Dirge’ for Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, in 1601: 


Here lies his primer and his beads. 


I would not exaggerate. I am well aware that, in themselves, 
these echoes might mean little more than similar reminiscences in 
William Morris, or the Catholic scenes in Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,”’ 
which deceived even Richard Kralik. A Swinburne could sing well 
enough the praises of St. Catherine of Sienna. Yet they are evi- 
dence that both after-Reformation and after-Christian poets are 
wont to take their religious imagery and allusions from the Catho- 
lic Church and not from dissident bodies. But when we consider 
the date and surroundings of Sidney and Munday, the fact takes 
on a new significance. The ignoring of the new State religion, 
which expressly reviled the very things they sang of, is to be 
noticed, when we remember the persistent efforts of the State au- 
thorities to force it upon an unwilling people and the widespread 
conformity of the well-to-do and highly placed, almost all of whom 
at the same time numbered among their nearest kindred uncom- 
promising recusants. 

More pagan than the great Elizabethans seems to me the Caro- 
line Herrick, who was well acquainted with the Queen’s contem- 


poraries and was himself a friend of Ben Jonson. I cannot imagine [ 
Shakespeare or Jonson writing in his own person such a verse as 


this from the ‘‘Hesperides’’: 


So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night. 


Not that Herrick was an infidel or like the Savoyard ‘‘vicar’’ 
of Rousseau ; indeed, it is improbable that he denied a future life. 
His verse shows, however, that the supernatural sat as lightly 


1 There is a long and interesting review of M. Rio’s book on ‘‘Shakespeare 
and the Faith’? in The Dublin Review of January, 1865. 
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upon him as upon many of his ostensibly Christian countrymen 
to-day. But whenever he needs supernatural imagery it is to the 
old Faith that he turns, even when it is to honour an apostate like 
Jonson. 

When I a Verse shall make 

Know I have pray’d thee, 

For old Religions sake, 

Saint Ben to aide me. 


Make the way smooth for me 

. When I, thy Herrick, 
Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my Lyrick. 


Candles I’ll give to thee. 
And a new Altar; 

And thou Saint Ben shalt be 
Writ in my Psalter. 


Among the most attractive writers of that time was Samuel 
Daniel, the defender of the Middle Ages, the champion of a 
reasoned conservative outlook, a quiet, country-loving, refined and 
meditative soul, who would surely, had his birth been later, have 
neighboured and befriended Wordsworth. Instinctively one feels 
in his writings an unspoken homesickness for that Catholic England 
which older folk could just remember. Mr. Harold Child wrote 
of Daniel that whatever may have been his actual relation to the 
plot of Essex, ‘‘there can be little question that though, like Essex, 
he was a Protestant, he had, like Essex, sympathies with the 
Catholics, and must have been for many reasons inclined to wish 
that Essex could have become king.’’* His quite unElizabethan 
refinement, the complete absence of coarseness, bombast or ex- 
travagance in his work, must strike the reader of Daniel’s prose 
or verse. Anthony Wood deemed him a Catholic at heart, and 
a notable tribute by Miss Mary Samuel Daniel in The Dublin Re- 
view for January, 1925 (‘‘An Elizabethan Wordsworth’’), illus- 
trates this very happily from his writings. 

It might indeed be maintained that Daniel’s work has a more 
Catholic flavour than that of Francis Beaumont, whose Catholicism 
is as little apparent as that of Pope, and whose friendship with 
Ben Jonson seems to have been unaffected by the latter’s specially 
shameless apostasy. Even the pious William Habington addresses 
the dead Philip Sidney as among the saints in heaven. It is true 
that in all ages there are Catholic writers, or writers who happen 
also to be Catholic but whose work is little, if at all, informed by 
the Faith they prize so highly, just as there exist devout non-Catho- 
lics whose writing draws its true inspiration from whatever ele- 
ments of that Faith they may have retained. 

Even the dismal John Webster sings the shrouding of the 


1 “Cambridge History of English Literature,’’ Vol. IV, vii, 135. 
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Duchess of Malfi in words that turn away from melancholy to the , 
old religion: 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 
Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And—the foul fiend more to check— 

A crucifix let bless your neck! 


In this connexion I learn from Mr. Belloc that, until 1745, to bless 
oneself meant to make the sign of the Cross. This little-known 
fact is an example of the pitfalls that await us if we seek to inter- 
pret the story of England through the Statute Book, uncorrected 
by the actual daily life of the past, to which recorded utterance 
bears manifold witness, turned to splendid account by such scholars 
as Mr. Belloc himself, Mr. Brian Magee, Mr. Arthur Bryant and 
Major Hay. 

Among the latest Elizabethans was the poet John Davies of 
Hereford, born about 1565, who lived some time at Oxford as a 
writing master, although never a member of the University. 
Among his first patrons was the Earl of Northumberland ; in 1608 
we find him living in the parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West in 
London, where he died in 1618, having taught skilled penman- 
ship to many distinguished pupils. 

As a poet his chief models were Joshua Sylvester (who also influ- 
enced Milton), the translator of the ‘‘Semaines’’ of Du Bartas, and 
to a less degree his namesake Sir John Davies (1569—1626), whose 
‘‘Nosce teipsum’’ suggested his first known work ‘‘Mirum in 
Modum”’ (1602), and its sequel, the ‘‘Summa Totalis.’’ His life 
and work brought him into close touch with his fellow-poets and 
their patrons. Another poem of his was ‘‘The Holy Roode, or 
Christs Crosse; containing Christ Crucified, described in Speak- 
ing-picture’’ (1609), but he can hardly be said to have achieved 
mastery in the art of reasoning in verse. That was to come with 
Dryden. 

Davies, however, although passed over (one might almost think 
of set purpose) by the anthologists, was one of the relatively small 
band of truly devout Christian poets. According to Mr. Child 
‘‘John Davies of Hereford is chiefly valuable as illustrating by 
contrast the genius of Southwell, who dealt with the same theo- 
logical truth, and from much the same intellectual standpoint, in 
an entirely different manner.’’ The Dictionary of National 
Biography, citing Peck’s ‘‘Desiderata Curiosa,’’ tells us that 
‘*Arthur Wilson, who was one of his pupils, states that Davies 
was a Roman Catholic.’’ Francis Peck (1692—1743) was an Angli- 
can clergyman and an antiquarian and scholar of great diligence 
and erudition. So far as I know, the life and works of John 
Davies of Hereford have not been discussed by any Catholic writer. 
The only reprint of them seems to be the edition of Dr. A. B. 
Grosart in two volumes (4to., 1873), itself now difficult to obtain. 
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What holds good of careless worldlings or wistful conformists 
seems true also of such formal apostates as John Donne, accord- 
ing to able non-Catholic critics: ‘‘Moreover, it is doubtful, as Gosse 
has insisted, if, in his heart of hearts, Donne, by 1607 or 1610, 
was a convinced Anglican. As late as 1617, when he had been 
nearly three years in Orders, he could write: 


Show me, dear Christ, Thy Spouse so bright and clear, 
What? Is it she who on the other shore 

Goes richly painted? or who robb’d and tore 
Laments and mourns in Germany and here? 

Sleeps she a thousand, then peeps up one year? 


This is not the language of one who is walking in the Via Media 
with the intellectually untroubled confidence of Herbert.’’ * 

Of the definitely Protestant poets it will be found, I think, that 
their work never lives by what is definitely Protestant in them. 
Milton is no exception to this rule; indeed, as Mr. Belloc has 
shown, he had ceased to be a Christian believer long before he 
wrote ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ or its inferior sequel, of which the dis- 
tinctly Protestant passages are admittedly gross blemishes. At 
the most, it might be claimed that one of his very best sonnets, 
that upon the Vaudois, is negatively Protestant, a passionate de- 
nunciation, well or ill informed, of what he believed to be brutal 
persecution. Now many an English poet wrote indignantly of 
the persecution of the Poles in the last century, Campbell and 
Tennyson among them, without sharing the belief of the Polish 
victims, or even understanding it. Attacks upon the Faith may 
reflect in some measure the grandeur of what they assail, and de- 
fective Christianity, which is in truth defective Catholicism, pro- 
fessed in good faith, may give birth to high utterance, but the 
distinctive doctrines and principles of heresy and schism are, in 
point of fact, uninspiring and barren. The old pagan and the 
modern after-Christian may voice the heart and mind of man 
without revelation, whereas the spirit of denial, Der Geist der stets 
verneint, to which heresy willy-nilly belongs, cannot rise to utter- 


ance that endures and lives. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


1H. J. C. Grierson in ‘‘Cambridge History of English Literature,’’ Vol. IV, 
p. 203; see also ‘The Tragedy of John Donne,’’ by Thomas Foster in THE 
Mont, May, 1931. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AmerIca : Nov. 4, 1939. War May be in Europe while America is 
at Peace, by Father John LaFarge, S.J. [A well-reasoned 
article—with the sub-title ‘‘An Open letter to French and Ger- 
man friends’’—explaining the attitude and sympathies of the 
United States. ] 

CaTHOLIc GAZETTE: Nov., 1939. The Fables of Homo Insipiens, 
by Father W. J. Randall, C.M.S. [A refutation, both vigorous 
and lively, of Mr. H. G. Wells’s latest attack upon the Church. | 

CaTHOLIc HERALD: Nov. 17, 1939. Utopias Unlimited, by Count 
Michael de la Bedoyere. [Contains some sound reflections upon 
the dreams of the ‘‘Dawnists’’ and the need of a Christian basis 
for future peace. | 

CLerGy Review: Nov., 1939. The Committee’s Report on 
Abortion, by Richard O’Sullivan, K.C. [A distinguished lawyer 
examines a recent Inter-Departmental Report and finds there 
‘*perhaps the first public evidence of a conscious reaction to- 
wards Christian principles and away from the proposals of the 
new morality.’’| 

CotumBiA: Nov., 1939. Where Catholic Drama Lives, by 
Courtenay Savage. [A pleasant and detailed account of the 
Spanish miracle and morality plays which still survive in New 
Mexico from the sixteenth century. | 

DossIERS DE L’ACTION PoPuULAIRE: Oct. 25, 1939. La Guerre et 
Notre Conscience, by Pére E. Delaye, S.J. [A clear and well- 
documented exposition of the justice of the Allied cause. | 

Estupios: Sept., 1939. Desorientacion Educacional, by Carlos 
Adunate. [A glance at the true- meaning of education with 
some timely criticism of what are termed new methods and 
principles. | 

Etupes : Nov. 5, 1939. La Neutralité Américaine, by Pére Victor 
Dillard, S.J. [An interesting survey of American points of 
view] : Les Devoirs des Belligérants, by Pere Yves de la Briére, 
S.J. [A study, in the light of the Polish invasion, of the prin- 
ciple that occupation of territory is not the same thing, juridi- 
cally, as annexation. } 

Tasiet : Nov. 18, 1939. The Idea of a Christian Society, by the 
Editor. [Contains some thoughtful reflections on the nature of 
a Christian society and the need of doctrine and authority. | 

Universe : Nov. 17, 1939. Poland under Soviet Propaganda and 
Godlessness, by K. L. Sarmacki. [Gives an eye-witness’s ac- 
count of methods employed by the Soviet in occupied Poland. ] 

Vie Economique ET SociaALE: Nov. 15, 1939. Le Probléme 
Moral de la Neutralité Belge, by Pére A. Muller, S.J. [Has 
some well-chosen thoughts on the position of a neutral country 
and upon the right, and even the duty, of intervention. ] 
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REVIEWS 


I—MORALITY, RELIGION AND THE MIND * 


HETHER the strain of life in modern times is actually pro- 

ducing a larger number of sufferers from mental disorders, 
or whether it is simply that modern methods of investigation are 
discovering sufferers who might not otherwise have been dis- 
covered, the fact remains that an increasingly large number of 
such patients demand attention. And it is unfortunately outside 
the Church that that attention is largely accessible. Not that 
Catholic moral theology has not always recognized a real problem 
in the conduct of mental defectives or those suffering from some 
temporary mental strain, but it cannot be said that the Catholic 
priest has taken his share in the new science of Psychiatry, which 
is only the old science of ‘‘direction’’ or the ‘‘discernment of 
spirits,’’ as applied to abnormal cases. 

Therefore, we are glad to see signs of a more sympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of the professional theologian to those problems 
of ethics and psychology involved in the existence of every type 
of abnormality. Father Cammack’s doctoral thesis on the moral 
problems raised by the conduct of the mentally defective is an 
admirable specimen of the right sort of attitude. In the first 
place, the author has not been content to study the subject at 
second hand, in manuals containing the traditional doctrine, but 
has read widely and profitably and has had also the opportunity 
of studying actual defectives at first hand. At the same time he 
is not afraid to criticize and examine rigorously the theories pro- 
pounded by different authorities and to suggest possible alternative 
explanations, where existing theories seem unsatisfactory. The 
work remains, perhaps inevitably, exploratory and tentative, and 
if we feel that the general effect is of a juridical and technical 
treatise rather than of a deeper attempt to relate the problems and 
their solution to a coherent metaphysical scheme, it must be re- 
membered that, in the nature of the case, a quasi-legal investiga- 
tion and not a psychological theory was called for. 

Father Schulte’s work has a different end in view. He is con- 
cerned almost entirely, not with the mental defective but with the 
neurotic or scrupulous individual; the terms are, for Father 

1 (1) Moral Problems of Mental Defect. By James Cammack, S.J. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 200. Price, 7s. 6d. (2) Nervous 
Mental Diseases. Their Pastoral Treatment. By Chrysostomus Schulte, 
O.M.Cap. Authorized Translation by Clarence Tschippert, O.M.Cap. London : 
Coldwell. Pp. 343. Price, 10s. 6d. (3) Psychotherapy. Scientific and Re- 
ligious. By Marcus Gregory, B.Litt., D.Phil. London: Macmillan. Pp. xvi, 
495. Price, 21s. net. 
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Schulte, largely synonymous. To all confessors and directors of 
souls, it is a work which will be of considerable value. In addition 
to some excellent notions on the genesis and treatment of psycho- 
pathological states in general, the book consists largely of an 
analysis of the different forms of disorder that are to be en- 
countered in practical dealing with souls. The most valuable 
part of the work is probably that dealing with ‘‘compulsion 
neuroses’’—valuable, not merely because of the careful analysis 
of different types assumed by this disorder, but still more because 
of the sane and broad-minded spirit animating the author’s entire 
treatment. He is able to draw on a considerable practical ex- 
perience for illustrations to enforce his teaching, and this makes 
the book very readable as well as extremely helpful. 

It is a pity that we cannot recommend Doctor Gregory’s volume 
on Psychotherapy unreservedly, for there is much in it that is 
wholly admirable. It is the product of a deeply religious mind 
working upon a vast field of material, which is handled com- 
petently and convincingly. In brief, the author’s thesis is that 
the modern science of psychotherapy is, basically, nothing more 
than ‘‘faith-healing,’’ and in faith-healing he sees the whole end 
and meaning of religion. Such a position is, of course, absurd. 
It may be true that religion and faith at their highest bring about 
in the personality a balance and a harmony which will preclude 
mental instability of any sort, but it is a curious perversion which 
will see that balance as the end of religion. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God . . .’’ is true in the psychic as in the bodily 
sphere. But the chief value of the book, apart from its merits— 
which are considerable—as a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of psychotherapeutics from the historical and technical stand- 
point, is that it affords a welcome counterblast to the predominantly 
materialistic outlook of the ordinary practitioner in that science. 


T.C. 


2—A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY * 


URING the past ten years considerable discussion has centred, 

particularly in France, round the question whether there is 
or could be, in the strict sense of both words, a Christian philo- 
sophy. It can so easily be urged that the human reason is one 
and the same everywhere, and that Christianity is based essen- 
tially upon revelation. This is the argument of M. Emile Bréhier, 
who maintains that there is no more ground for a Christian philo- 
sophy than for Christian physics or mathematics: this association 


1 Christian Philosophy. By Father James, O.M.Cap. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 184. Price, 6s. 1939. 
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with philosophy he holds to have been an accidental one from which 
incidentally nothing good or useful ever came. In spite, however, 
of the chair which he holds at the Sorbonne, M. Bréhier appears 
to have no profound grasp of medieval thought. He asserts, for 
example, that for St. Thomas reason is never permitted to be its 
own judge and that a fundamental opposition between philosophy 
and religion is evident in his works. An odd verdict when it be 
compared with the judgment of Pére Rousselot who pointed out 
that the system of St. Thomas is not merely religious despite his 
intellectualism, but rather is religious because it is intellectualist. 

It is clearly not enough to reply that because certain Christians 
have philosophized, there is already a Christian philosophy. M. 
Gilson affirms that St. Thomas was the first of the modern philo- 
sophers since he distinguished philosophy and theology and set 
the former on its own feet. He approaches the problem historic- 
ally: to explain post-Christian thought, he would insist, you have 
to go back to the advent of Christianity as something radically 
new and surprising: and he has little difficulty in showing the 
originality of the Christian contribution to Western thought in the 
domain of pure philosophy. M. Maritain takes another standpoint. 
He considers that a philosophy in the mind of a Christian under- 
goes a change of state rather than nature: the philosopher who 
has the Faith can still philosophize rationally, but he does so under 
better conditions: the mechanism of his mind is not altered, its 
exercise is simply facilitated. 

In an interesting and carefully-reasoned book, Father James, 
O.M.Cap., who has many volumes already to his credit, discusses 
the history of this debate and has a contribution of his own to 
offer which goes farther than that presented by either of these 
distinguished Frenchmen. He deplores too great an emphasis upon 
the separation of faith and reason (this was largely adopted in 
order to have an approach to the modern mind): a synthesis must 
be discovered. Autonomous philosophy may be, but not self-suffi- 
cient: in fact, it declares its own inability to solve all its problems. 
On this account there is room for a union of faith and reason, of 
revelation and thought, wherein faith will not destroy but perfect 
reason, and the human mind will continue to build up a Christian 
philosophy. 

In succeeding chapters Father James treats of the relation be- 
tween Religion and Reason in the development of modern thought, 
showing how the former has been gradually relegated to the realm 
of emotion and experience: of Man’s Ultimate End which is not 
twofold but single, so that only a Christian philosophy is adequate : 
of the Criteria of Morality and the need for the influence of Chris- 
tian thought upon educational work undertaken by Christians. The 
volume is not a large one, but it is closely packed with reasoning 
and valuable thoughts. Possibly it is, at times, a trifle congested, 
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and it does suppose a slight acquaintance with philosophic terms. 
But, in the main, it is an eminently sound, serious and judicious 


book. 
j.M. 


3—RELIGIOUS ART’ 


RT presents so great a variety of aspects, displays such a 

diversity of tendencies, that it is small wonder it is so be- 
wildering to the lay mind. Some are content to accept the opinion 
of competent art critics and to adopt their judgments on any new 
development as their very own. Others, more independent, 
wedded—at times obstinately—to one manner of art they under- 
stand, choose to regard any new tendency as an innovation and to 
condemn it forthwith. 

The ten fascicules of the Histoire de l’Art Religieux should prove 
an excellent corrective to any narrowness of outlook. They bring 
forcibly to the reader’s mind the truth of the dictum: ‘‘Ars una, 
species multae.’’ He sees here an eminently representative selec- 
tion from ‘‘twenty centuries of masterpieces of an astonishing 
variety.’’ There is revealed to him ‘‘a rich pageant of styles and 
techniques; miracles of creative imagination and sublime inter- 
pretations, in figures and symbols, of the whole of Christian doc- 
trine.’’ The work will repay careful study, for Christian art is 
the true art of the West. This has “‘spiritualized all its tendencies, 
utilized all its resources and brought to it all the perfection it has 
ever known.’’ Religious art, moreover, contains a history of the 
Church herself since she has always adapted the various modes 
of art and the culture of each age for her liturgical and doctrinal 
expression. 

These volumes of M. Denis are the crowning achievement of 
an artistic and literary career which has made his name famous in 
the annals of contemporary art. They form the fourth of a series 
of works by eminent academicians and are published by Flam- 
marion as ten quarto paper-bound fascicules, each of which in- 
cludes, besides numerous textual illustrations, two beautifully- 
printed coloured plates of well-known masterpieces. Text ‘and 
illustrations are well co-ordinated, the latter being found, wherever 
possible, on the same page as the text which refers to them. The 
thirteen chapters embrace the whole story of Christian art from 
the catacombs to our own day. 

Pére Doncceur, S.J., reminds us in his preface that it is not his 
purpose to compose a history of art, much less to assemble a col- 
lection of portraits of our Saviour. He aims at leading the reader 


1 (1) Histoire de Art Religieux. By Maurice Denis. Paris: Flammarion. 
X fascicules. Price, 11.00 fr. each. 1939. (2) Le Christ dans V’Art Frangais. 
By Pére Paul Doncceur, S.J. Vol. I. Librairie Plon. Pp. 200. Price, 60.00 fr. 
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step by step, through the medium of French religious art, to 
heights where he may ‘‘perchance feel that he has drawn nearer 
to the Divine Person of his Master.’’ And it is impossible to turn 
the pages of his book for long without experiencing in some man- 
ner the atmosphere of Tabor. A profound religious spirit of French 
piety pervades the work. Its author has made a judicious selec- 
tion from those vast treasures of which France may justly be proud. 
Each illustration is examined and interpreted in a discerning com- 
mentary. There are 192 such illustrations ranging from the third 
century till to-day. Every form of art is drawn upon to give the 
reader a comprehensive idea of the reverence and love of Christ 
with which that nation’s masterpieces have ever been imbued. In 
more recent decades the same spirit is manifested by artists such 
as Puvis de Chavannes, Georges Desvalliéres, Fernand Py, Joseph 
Lacassa, Léon Toublanc and Maurice Denis. It is an inspiring and 


noble book. 
T.L.C. 


SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


T is not often that a reviewer finds himself in almost complete 

agreement with the publisher’s official estimate of a new work. 
When we first read on the flap of the dust-cover of The Meaning 
of Marriage (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.) ‘‘This book may mark a 
turning point in the statement of Catholics on marriage and 
sexual ethics,’’ we feel inclined to sigh and ask why publishers 
will say that sort of thing. And yet, this time, they are almost 
right. Dr. Herbert Doms has produced a work which is bound 
to be of enormous importance to those who are in earnest about 
this basic problem of theology, and though we readily confess that 
‘turning points’’ are very rarely marked in Catholic moral theo- 
logy, at any rate we can justly say that no Catholic writer on 
marriage and allied subjects will be properly equipped for his task 
unless he makes himself thoroughly acquainted with Dr. Doms’ 
analysis of the meaning of marriage—as distinguished from its 
‘“ends.’’? The work is so important that one hesitates to spoil its 
effect by an inadequate summary, which cannot but be misleading, 
but part of the author’s own summary may be quoted. It must 
be remembered that this is only a summary of an argument which 
is closely and rigorously elaborated. ‘‘By marriage we mean the 
enduring love-relationship of two grown-up persons of different 
sex, who come together to form one indivisible and indissoluble 
community of life, in which they can fulfil and help each other. . . 
This vital two-in-oneship’’ (the translator apologizes for this at- 
tempt to render the untranslatable Zweieinigkeit) ‘is to some 
extent a purpose in itself. But it also acts powerfully on the 
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personalities of husband and wife. .. It is for them a source of 
health and sanctity, and becomes for them the door to every 
natural and supernatural consummation. It tends also to the 
birth and education of new persons—their children. The child 
assists their own fulfilment, both as a two-in-oneship and as 
separate individuals. But society is more interested in the child 
than in the natural fulfilment of the parents, and it is this which 
gives the child primacy among the natural ends of marriage.’’ 
It is the author’s contention that this interest in the child has 
tended to prevent theologians and others from seeing marriage 
as, in itself, something profoundly significant and valuable—as, 
indeed, more often than not, possessing in itself the chief signifi- 
cance and value—for the two partners, without any consideration 
of the term of their union, new life. ‘‘The marriage act,’’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘must play a part in the sacramental symbolism of 
marriage. But would it be true to say that it does this only in so 
far as husband and wife subordinate themselves to the procreative 
purpose common to both men and the lower animals? In so 
far as they serve with their persons a future person, the child? 
Not at all. It depends rather upon the extent to which they give 
themselves to each other in the loving performance of the marriage 
act.’’ It may be asked whether this has been considered suf- 
ficiently in previous discussions on the sacrament of Matrimony. 
Dr. Doms is not afraid to cross swords with St. Thomas himself 
in his treatment of the ‘‘ends’’ of marriage. But this should not 
prevent Dr. Doms from obtaining the unprejudiced hearing which 
his book so richly deserves. 

The appearance of Mariologia (Desclée de Brouwer : 45.00 fr.), 
by Father Merkelbach, O.P., will have come as a surprise, and 
a pleasant one, to many. The author is generally recognized as 
a distinguished moral theologian whose ‘‘Summa Theologiz 
Moralis’’ and many other opuscula on Moral and Pastoral ques- 
tions are widely known. One might have thought that he would 
have been content with the laurels which his fame as a Moralist 
had given him. But Moral Theology has not always been the 
specialized subject of Father Merkelbach’s versatile mind. Before 
becoming Professor in Moral Theology he had taught Dogmatic 
Theology for some nine years in the Diocesan Seminary at Liége. 
We have already seen some of the fruits of his labour during these 
years in the various articles, principally concerning Mariology, 
which he then published. Now, after so many years, he has 
found time to give us a clear but brief exposition of all the im- 
portant questions pertaining to Marian Theology, to serve both as 
a textbook for students and as an aid to priests in their sermons. 
He has succeeded admirably. His arguments are based on sound 
theological doctrine and very lucidly expressed so that his work 
must be ranked among the best of the complete treatises on Our 
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Blessed Lady so far published. The student will particularly 
welcome his method of expressing the argument from Tradition 
for any particular doctrine. Instead of giving a long list of quota- 
tions from the Fathers he sums up clearly in a few brief points 
what these have to say, merely adding the references to the Fathers 
and the works from which his points are drawn. A complete 
bibliography would have been appreciated. The work is both 
useful and sound, and we gladly recommend it to priest and 


student alike. 
SCRIPTURE. 


The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, already well 
known to readers of these pages, is continuing to produce fascicles 
of the Old Testament books. The First Book of Psalms, by one 
of the General Editors, the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., com- 
prises Psalms I—XLI, but the Introduction is common to all the 
Psalms, and will serve to provide readers with a background for 
the entire Psalter. It is a valuable summary of recent work, with 
a careful appreciation of the contributions to the subject by scholars 
within and without the Church. Of more service, perhaps, to the 
general reader is the translation of the Psalms themselves from the 
Hebrew original. Each Psalm has a brief title in the table of 
contents, and this might well have been repeated before each Psalm 
in the text itself. The Psalms are arranged in strophes, in an 
effort, explained in the Introduction, to reproduce the rhythmical 
character of the original Hebrew text. At the end of every Psalm 
are careful explanatory notes, rather more detailed than in previous 
volumes in this series. This is doubtless due to the difficulties of 
the subject, but it will be found that the Editor has treated them 
with his accustomed exactitude and skill. 


DoGMATIC. 


We warmly commend Bishop von Streng’s Instructions on Mar- 
riage (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), translated from the German by the 
Rev. Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. Basing his teaching on St. Paul’s 
well-known words: ‘‘. . . a great sacrament... in Christ,’’ the 
Bishop of Solothurn relates the whole of the life and duty of the 
married to their primary duty as Christians. After an initial chap- 
ter on the essential properties of the marriage-contract, he next 
considers its elevation by Christ to the dignity of a Sacrament. 
It is against this background that iie presents whatever he has to 
say by way of ‘‘practical advice,’’ and though he is never afraid 
to introduce biological or physiological considerations where the 
subject-matter requires them, these always occupy the second place 
in his mind and thought. His discussion of the vital topic: ‘‘How 
many children ought a family to have?’’ is sane and balanced, 
showing a sympathetic understanding of the problem, without in 
any way pandering to a mere selfish shrinking from responsibility 
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or trouble. Nor is he afraid to assert that sheer heroism may be 
demanded of Christian parents. Only by being ready for what- 
ever God may demand, can they hope for true and lasting happi- 
ness. As an Appendix to the book, the Marriage Service, the 
Nuptial Mass and the beautiful little service known as the ‘‘Church- 
ing of Women,”’ are printed out in full. 


CATECHETICAL. 


Mothers and teachers will find The Catechism through the 
Gospel (B.O. & W.: 5s.), translated by a religious of the Holy 
Child from the French of the Abbé Charles, of considerable assis- 
tance in their instruction of children. The various sections into 
which the book is divided contain readings from the New Testa- 
ment illustrating the lessons to be taught, a commentary upon the 
doctrine and its applications, and, lastly, the questions of the 
catechism which are relevant to the matter treated. The work 
covers a large scope and must necessarily be kept brief. Possibly 
a volume on a fuller scale would have been more acceptable to 
teachers, but the present work is thoroughly useful: its value is 
increased by the inclusion at the end of an analysis of Catechetical 
Teaching. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


From time to time we come_across attempts to re-state the 
traditional arguments for the existence of God, since even the 
philosophia perennis is capable of being clothed in modern dress. 
Such an attempt is made in The God of Reason (Sheed & Ward: 
5s-), which can be heartily commended to those who desire a 
readable yet rigorous presentation of the quinque viae of St. 
Thomas; the author, Mr. J. K. Heydon, an ardent Aristotelian— 
which leads him to a perhaps unnecessary disparagement of Plato 
as ‘‘unsafe’’—has produced a work which may well serve a double 
purpose—that of assisting unbelievers in their search for ultimate 
truth, and that of introducing students of philosophy to the 
treasures of Scholasticism, as the depository of the best Greek 
tradition. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

The author of Meditations on the Love of God (Sheed & Ward: 
2s. 6d.),Diego de Estella, was a nephew of St. Francis Xavier. 
This gives a certain interest to the translation of a book which, 
it must be confessed, is not distinguished from many of its kind 
by originality of thought or aptness of language; within the limits 
of its convention, however, it is adequate enough. 

The sub-title ‘‘A Book of Prayers for Sundays and Various 
Feasts’’ sufficiently indicates the nature and scope of Liturgical 
Asides (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.). Dom Hubert Zeller has here col- 
lected a series of translations from, and considerations on, the 
liturgical prayers and readings assigned to the Sundays and feasts 
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of the Church’s year, designed to be used, not ‘‘to take the place 
of the Missal’’ but ‘‘with the Missal (or, better still, before it).”’ 
The style is attractive and direct (though, may we suggest, it 
might have been more in keeping to adopt the form ‘‘You”’ instead 
of ‘‘Thou,’’ which in English makes prayers so stilted where they 
ought to be more personal). But perhaps that is almost captious 
criticism of a book which ought to be a real help and which we 
recommend most cordially. 


ASCETICAL. 


A life of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, a Carmelite of Dijon, 
appeared soon after her death in 1906. Up to the present more 
than ninety thousand copies have been sold, and it has been trans- 
lated into a dozen languages. Its most striking characteristic 
was the richness of the doctrine it contained. There was evidence 
of a mastery of the chief Christian dogmas, which even a theo- 
logian might have envied. After prolonged study of all her 
writings, a gifted theologian has been led to comment on them, 
and to apply to them the principles of mystical theology. ‘‘A 
theologian looks at a soul and a doctrine’ is how P. M. M. 
Philipon, O.P., sums up his own work, La Doctrine Spirituelle de 
Seur Elizabeth de la Trinité (Desclée de Brouwer : 30.00 fr.). It 
is a fascinating study, in which the historical events are quickly 
passed over, and all the emphasis is placed on the development of 
a nun’s thoughts. All who take their spiritual life seriously can 
read this book with profit. It will show them what a decisive 
effect a single gospel truth can have on a life, when it is properly 
grasped and is absorbed sympathetically. In the case of Sister 
Elizabeth it was the idea of the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity 
in a soul in grace, which helped her to live so fully to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace. 


HISTORICAL. 


Sir John Yorke of Nidderdale (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.), by 
Christopher Howard, is largely based on unpublished Star Cham- 
ber papers in the Public Records Office, and it relates the story of 
a trial which caused a considerable sensation between the years 
1611 and 1614. Sir John was one of that class of gentry who went 
to church just sufficiently often to escape being severely fined, and 
yet remained at heart strongly Catholic. His wife, relations and 
servants all kept to the old Faith, though for the sake of prudence, 
many of them occasionally tempered their fidelity with some show 
of deference to the Government’s wishes. The unfortunate Pro- 
testant minister in the neighbourhood complained that he some- 
times ‘‘said service to two persons, sometimes to three or fower, 
and sometimes there came none at all.’’ He also complained that 
even these poor attempts at worship were disturbed by Sir John’s 
servants, who brought a piper and made merry in the churchyard 
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during the divine service. On one Sunday a wooden figure, dressed 
in a surplice, was discovered set up in the pulpit. Finally, about 
Christmas, 1609, a play was shown at Gouthwaite Hall, Sir John’s 
residence, which concluded with the defeat in argument of a minis- 
ter by a priest: then ‘‘there were flashes of fire cast foorthe and 
then he that plaid the Divell did carry the Englishe minister away.”’ 
This led to Sir John’s undoing, for an enemy of his had found his 
way into the audience, witnessed the play and promptly informed 
a violent Protestant, Sir Stephen Proctor. The result was that 
Sir John was brought to trial. Efforts were made to add further 
charges such as complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, the harbouring 
of priests, in particular Father Gerard, and corrupting and 
threatening witnesses. The charges were unfounded and proved 
false. Sir John was, however, convicted of promoting and en- 
couraging the Christmas play. Mr. Howard’s work is erudite, 
vivid and interesting. But is it not a trifle absurd to state that 
the treatment meted out to Sir John was lenient? Apart from the 
fines to be paid, he and his wife spent three years in the Fleet— 
a severe penalty for promoting a play, even if it did cast disrespect 
on the Protestant religion. This book represents admirably the 
life of Catholic gentry in the north, and shows what malignant 
hostility they had to encounter from the parvenu Protestants, 
exemplified in this case by Sir Stephen Proctor. 

Mr. J. B. Morton is an ardent enthusiast and a passionate 
champion of any cause which he adopts, and he has been known 
for some time as almost Wordsworthian in his zeal for the French 
Revolution. In his latest work on that period, he sees, in Saint 
Just (Longmans: 15s.), a man worthy of the highest admiration 
because of his single-hearted devotion to the revolutionary cause, 
even though this devotion was to drive him into the excesses 
which marked the Terror. What are we to make of a man who 
was compelled, not by any bloodthirstiness in his temperament 
(he had written: ‘‘happy the country in which the punishment is 
pardon’’) but by the sheer logic of his revolutionary theory, to 
utter the terrible words in condemnation of Louis XVI: On ne 
peut point régner innocemment. So filled was he with the con- 
viction of all men’s equality that, for him, kingship was a usurpa- 
tion which nothing could legitimize. The story of Saint Just’s 
life unrolls with vividness and coherence. We see not only the 
historical facts—the different stages of his political career with 
the military interludes in Alsace and on the Belgian frontier—but 
still more the development of his thought and political creed, and 
the terrible logic which led this young man to become one of the 
most merciless exponents of the technique of terrorization. What- 
ever view we may take of Mr. Morton’s hero, there can be no 
doubt at all that a knowledge of his story is essential to an under- 
standing of the Revolution; and it is difficult to believe that we 
could find a better account of Saint Just than is here presented. 
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Charles I and His Earlier Parliaments, by H. P. Cooke, M.A. 
(Sheldon Press : 7s. 6d.), is largely a study of the conflict between 
monarch and Parliament over the question of Tonnage and 
Poundage. As a very well-documented study it will prove useful 
to students who are already acquainted with Stuart history, but 
the general reader should beware of Professor Cooke’s sub-title, 
‘‘A Vindication and a Challenge.’’ The writer does not look 
before and after, but plunges in at 1625, and, in his eagerness to 
defend his much-wronged hero, ignores the fact that England no 
longer needed the Stuarts as she had needed the Tudors, and in 
her need had put up with much high-handed despotism on their 
part. The explanation of Parliament’s uncompromising and 
‘‘illegal’’ attitude under Charles I must be sought in Henry VIII’s 
reign, when many families laid the foundation of a monied strangle- 
hold over Parliament, and in Elizabeth’s spacious times, when 
Parliament began to outgrow its initial subservience. We may 
agree with Professor Cooke’s point of view, but we must regret 
that he ignores these wider issues, and ignores, too, many writers 
who, with him, have long ago abandoned the ‘‘Whig Interpreta- 
tion’’ of Stuart history. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mére Marie du Saint-Sacrement, herself a Carmelite, is well 
known in France for her Carmelite studies, more particularly for 
her translation of St. John of the Cross. She has just published the 
first volume of her Lettres de Sainte Thérése (Bloud et Gay: 
40.00 fr.), of which three others are to appear. Letters of saints 
provide one of the most interesting forms of spiritual reading, 
especially when the writer possesses the quick sympathy, the 
graciousness, the vivacity, the keen wit and the outspokenness of 
St. Theresa. This critical edition includes the last results of 
Theresian scholarship, and should be referred to even by English 
readers. The best edition in English contains many valuable his- 
torical notes, and the present work owes much to it, but it has the 
defect of being too dependent on the faulty French translation of 
P. Gregoire de Saint-Joseph. Only a fraction of the letters written 
by St. Theresa have been preserved. The ones we possess show 
us what reason we have to deplore the loss of those sent to her 
intimate friends, Mother Anne of Jesus, Mother Isabel of St. 
Dominic, and St. John of the Cross. 


VERSE. 


A poet of rare expression and fine sensibility has been recently 
revealed in Mr. F. T. Prince, whose small volume of twenty-one 
Poems (Faber & Faber: 5s.) has received wide approval from the 
critics. Completely original, this young South African writer, 
now a Catholic, shows his particular genius in slight themes, which 
he handles with subtle insight and a due feeling for rhythm and 
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phrase. His poems are, for the most part, the utterance of his 
experiences, but they are no abrupt psychological moments like 
those presented as complete unities in modern art. They are the 
outcome of a personality, frequently aloof and austere, but sincere 
and balanced withal. He can catch his personal experiences and 
give their individual substance with its richness of undertones and 
qualities. With a rare control of words, he can express in a phrase 
the mood of a landscape or an army’s spirit. There is, too, a con- 
soling objectivity in his work which makes it clear that he has at 
heart the true function of a poet: 


What else can I be good for but to praise 
And to defend the world, even in these days? 


A poet is a man sensitive to the spirit of his age, and Mr. Prince 
lets us see what it is that he would defend: he is alive to, and aware 
of, his century, and his poetry is not a symptom of it, as is so 
much modern verse, but a judgment passed upon it. 


FICTION. 


Readers and admirers—are not the terms largely synonymous? 
—of Brother Petroc’s Return will be disappointed, we fear, in its 
author’s second work, The Dark Wheel (Sands: 6s.). S.M.C. 
here reverses, so to say, her formula. Where the earlier book 
showed us the reactions of a sixteenth-century monk to the features 
of modern England, we are here shown a twentieth-century pagan 
transported on a sort of Time Machine back to the Ages of Faith, 
there to find for himself the secret of true life. We do not quarrel 
with the author for allowing the metaphysical machinery to creak 
rather badly when it comes to explaining the relation existing be- 
tween her hero’s Time and that of the characters he encounters 
in his strange wanderings, but we do feel that those characters 
do not quite come alive. They are rather like bits of the Bayeux 
Tapestry—‘‘stiff and quaint and coloured,’’ but hardly human. 
This does not detract from the obvious sincerity of the writer, and 
the lesson she is seeking to teach is certainly clearly seen and pre- 
sented. And perhaps it would have been all right if we had never 
met Brother Petroc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Michael Power’s Religion in the Reich (Longmans: 6s. n.) 
is a concisely-written account of Nazi policy towards the Christian 
Churches in Germany and, since March, 1938, towards the Catho- 
lic Church in Austria. Admittedly, the book owes a great deal to 
M. d’Harcourt’s volume on the question, recently translated into 
English and reviewed at some length in THE Montu for October 
of this year, as well as to the Dean of Chichester’s Struggle for 
Religious Freedom in Germany. More use might have been made 
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of Dr. Micklem’s study, published under the auspices of Chatham 
House, but probably Mr. Power’s manuscript was complete when 
that work appeared. The first two sections of his book which deal 
with Germany proper, add little that is new: but they give an ad- 
mirable summary, presented in a vivid, decisive and interesting 
manner. For those who want to have the situation explained 
lucidly and yet with an economy of words, it is an admirable work. 
The third part refers to Austria, and contains information not 
readily accessible elsewhere. A knowledge of the tactics employed 
by the Nazis against the Church will help towards an understand- 
ing of their aims and methods in international affairs. Mr. Power’s 
book is excellently produced, though there is one amusing mis- 
print: a Kirschenausschuss (p. 147) would be more suitable for 
fruiterers than churchmen, and the famous school twice mentioned 
on p. 177 is “‘Kalksburg’’ and not ‘‘Karksburg.”’ 

Death’s Other Kingdom (Longmans: 6s. n.), by Gamel 
Woolsey, is a delightful book. Briefly, it recounts the experiences 
and impressions of an American lady, married to a British officer, 
and living during the first period of the Spanish war in a village 
near Malaga. The authoress knows Spain and its people, and 
her sympathy with that people is as marked as her complete de- 
tachment from political prejudice. She tells her story vividly and 
with charm, and has a quick eye to note a character in a few 
expressions. It is perhaps the most human book we have yet 
read concerned with the Spain of the civil war. Her descriptions 
are admirable. The figures stand out: the austere and devoted 
servant Maria whose hatred of what she calls Novedad or novelty 
heartily extends to both Anarchistas and Fascistas ; Dofia Maria 
Louisa ‘‘almost a saint, one of those lovely, practical Spanish 
saints’’ ; Enrique, the gardener, whose philosophy was that ‘‘there’s 
only one good Government and that’s the one that leaves us in 
peace to cultivate our cabbages.’’ A theme of adventure runs 
through the book, namely, the saving of Don Carlos and his 
family from the revolutionaries, and there are subsidiary incidents 
such as air raids and riots in Malaga and the murder of the village 
baker, Juan, because he had been a member of Gil Robles’ Accion 
Catolica. But the main motif is the record of war as it came to 
a remote village in bombs from the air and gangss of irresponsible 
murderers. The psychological effect of war is subtly analysed. 
‘‘The evil in the air was corrupting everybody. It is the same in 
all wars, a contagious delirium rises from the spilled blood and 
infects everyone with its ugly madness.’’ Horrible but still true 
is her noting the dreamy blood-lust in the revolutionaries’ eyes. 
Only Maria, the servant, who is almost the main character in the 
book, remained unaffected. ‘‘Her disapproval of these goings-on 
of Left and Right became deeper and deeper every day. She 
snorted when she spoke of ‘‘these Anarchistas,’’ she breathed fire 
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when she spoke of ‘‘these Fascistas.’’ 
that Maria’s was the real voice of Spain. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The authoress suggests 
The Spanish war had 


a many-sided significance which is not dealt with in this book. 
Indeed, that is one of the book’s chief merits; it is unprejudiced, 
intensely human and most appealing. The story of the war’s 
wider issues can be sought and discovered elsewhere. 
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